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ago, but has so far received neither acknow- 

ledgment nor reply. The situation is hanging 
fire dangerously. The delay is not the fault of the 
British Government, but of the French, who have not 
yetanswered Mr. Baldwin’s queries, and of the Belgians, 
who owing to an internal political crisis have for the 
moment no Government qualified to take an important 
decision. In one sense the situation is improving day 
by day, for French opinion is changing. Influenced 
partly by the very favourable reception given to the 
German Note in this country, and partly no doubt by 
the palpable inability of Belgium to sustain the burden 
of the Poincaré policy, the politicians and journalists 
of Paris are now sounding a much less intransigent 
note. Meanwhile, however, things are going from bad 
to worse in Germany. A violent upheaval threatens 
in the Ruhr and the mark has fallen to almost nothing. 
Thirty shillings will buy a million marks. The need 
for urgent action is obvious, as our Berlin correspondent 
points out on another page. But while M. Poincaré 
prolongs his conversations with Brussels and delays 
to reply to London, nothing apparently can be done. 
Such a position is exceedingly unsatisfactory, and we 
trust that the British Government will do its utmost 
to expedite a decision. If a joint reply cannot be 


Ts German Note was delivered a full fortnight 


framed during the next few days, Lord Curzon will 
have no reasonable alternative but to draft a pro- 
visional reply of his own and forward it to Berlin. 
The French, for their own reasons, may wish for as 
long a delay as possible, but the British Government 
cannot without stultifying itself permit its own policy 
to be defeated in that fashion. 


Lausanne is again in the dumps, and a chorus of 
familiar words is coming over the wires—‘‘ deadlock,” 
“‘ grave situation,” “ dangerous crisis,” “ ultimatum.” 
The question at issue is one of money; hine ille 
lacrime ! Shall the Ottoman bondholders be paid in 
gold or in paper? The tussle is primarily between 
Angora and Paris, for 60 per cent. of the bondholders 
are French; but the Allies are presenting a united 
front. There is no doubt that the Turks are legally 
bound to pay in gold, and it is not unfair to say that 
in claiming the right to pay in paper francs they are 
claiming the right to repudiate. It is worth remem- 
bering, however, that some others of us are also “ doing 
their bit” in the wayof repudiation. A British creditor 
of France, for instance, who gets 100 francs in interest 
does not get close on £4—the gold value; he gets 
100 paper francs, or less than 30s. It hardly becomes 
the Allies, in the circumstances, to sit too firm on 
their high moral horse. Nor is it even a politic course, 
we think, to issue a gold-or-nothing ultimatum, on 
the chance of squeezing Angora a little further. The 
compromise formula put forward last Sunday by the 
Allied experts (including the French expert) was 
approved, the Manchester Guardian correspondent tells 
us, by the British and Italian delegations as well as 
by the Turks. If that is so, then obviously the 
proper thing for London and Rome to do is to press 


M. Poincaré to accept this formula. 
* *~ * 


For the moment there is comparative tranquillity 
in Bulgaria. The death of their leader has left the 
peasants with no stomach for a fight—even if they 
ever had one, which is by no means certain, for 
practically all the armed force is in their opponents’ 
hands, and a crop in the fields might well seem more 
important than a cause in the air. In the outside 
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world, with the exception of Jugoslavia, the revolu- 
tion has been accepted with sang froid. We have 
shrugged our shoulders, dropped a passing tear for 
Stambuliski and settled ourselves to “‘ wait and see.” 
The only real centre of excitement has been in Serbia. 
A whole crop of silly and mischievous stories has 
emanated from Belgrade—such as that Italy had 
financed the coup or that it was a Ferdinandist plot— 
and it seemed likely at one moment that the Little 
Entente would take offensive action. This danger is 
now happily averted; Roumania has unexpectedly 
recognised the new régime at Sofia—mainly perhaps 
for dynastic reasons—and the Serbs are behaving as 
“correctly ’’ as their chagrin will allow. Belgrade 
still remains, however, a source of anxiety. The 
Jugoslav Government had built large hopes on Stam- 
buliski’s support in the suppression of the Macedonian 
autonomists, and it now sees—or thinks it sees— 
those hopes blown to the winds. In the circum- 
stances much will evidently depend on how far 
M. Zankoff, the new Bulgarian Prime Minister, is com- 
mitted to the Macedonians. As to that we, like 
nearly everyone else in Europe, are at present in 
the dark. All that can be said is that M. Zankoff is 
treading delicately and that his Government, which 
includes Liberal and moderate Socialist elements, 
shows no signs of militarism. It is not unreasonable 
to hope that he will at least try to carry on Stam- 
buliski’s policy of peace. The Allied Powers might 
make it easier for him by seeing that Bulgaria gets 


the outlet to the A2gean that she has been cheated of. 
* * * 


A leading European shipping line is, obviously, the 
right body to take the first step in challenge of the 
preposterous judgment of the Washington Supreme 
Court as to bone-dry foreign ships in harbour. The 
Olympic, now outward bound, has on board a supply of 
liquor beyond the medicinal allowance. It is under 
quadruple seal of the British Customs and Excise, 
not to be broken until the steamer reaches the three- 
mile limit on the homeward voyage. A _ natural 
assumption is that the White Star Company has not 
done this without at least the suggestion of an under- 
standing with Washington ; but should the American 
Customs carry out their threat to break the seals and 
confiscate the liquor, the Olympic may attain a position 
in the annals of maritime law alongside the Alabama 
and the Trent ; and, incidentally, it may prove to be 
a convenient circumstance that Mr. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury in the Harding Cabinet, is now on his 
way to England. Already, we may note, several 
other lines have begun to use Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
as a storage base, leaving their surplus liquor at that 
port to be called for after the trip to New York or 
Boston. In the meantime the fight over Prohibition 
is resumed in Canada. As we go to press the people 
of Manitoba are voting on a proposal to abandon the 
present bone-dry régime and establish a system of 
government control and monopoly similar to that 
prevailing in Quebec and British Columbia. And on 
July 11, a second referendum will be taken on the ques- 
tion of allowing wine and beer to be sold under licence in 
hotels and restaurants. The question is arousing 
immense interest throughout the Western provinces 
of the Dominion, especially, no doubt, in Ontario, 
which was carried by a bone-dry vote two years ago. 








The Labour Party made further efforts, with some 
support from the Liberal benches, to improve the 
Government’s Housing Bill in the Report stage. Jy 
especial, a renewed attempt was made to secure the 
same freedom for local authorities in building houses 
as the Bill affords to the private builder. Mr. Nevill 
Chamberlain successfully resisted the amendment, 
explicitly avowing that he “ did intend to give a bias 
in this Bill to the building of houses by private enter. 
prise.”’ Mr. Chamberlain's argument was that private 
enterprise must be invoked because the task was far 
too great for the municipalities to undertake ; but he 
had no ready answer to the Opposition’s retort that 
this could be no reason for restricting municipal enter. 
prise, but only for giving the fullest encouragement 
to all available methods. As the Bill stands, and wil 
now certainly continue to stand, no local authority 
will be able to secure State aid for building work 
undertaken by itself without the express sanction of 
the Minister of Health. Local authorities are, of 
course, entitled to build houses under the Act of 1890; 
but if they do this, instead of subsidising private 
builders, they themselves will get no subsidy from the 
State. The Bill enables the Minister in effect to 
prevent municipal building altogether; whether he 
will in practice go as far as this remains to be seen. 
But he has made it quite clear that under his Bill 
municipal building is to be the exception and specu- 
lative building the rule. 


The Prime Minister made it plain, when he met a 
Labour deputation on Tuesday, that the Government 
will do nothing either to help forward the Coal Mines 
Minimum Wage Bill prepared by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, or to intervene in order to persuade the coal- 
owners to grant better terms. The refusal to take the 
Whips off for Thursday’s debate made the defeat of 
the Bill on second reading a practical certainty. The 
hope of securing better conditions by legislative action 
thus disappears for the present. The coalowners, for 
their part, have issued a statement denying that they 
are prepared to accept any modification in the agree- 
ment of 1921. Taken together, these things mean 
that the miners must either go on working under the 
agreement as it is—that is to say, at real wages con- 
siderably below the pre-war level—or they must, if 
they give notice to end the agreement, be prepared for 
another national stoppage, probably involving a pro- 
longed struggle. It is possible that the Federation 
will not act as a whole, and that some districts will 
strike, while others remain at work under the agree- 
ment. Wages in certain coaifields have gone up 4 
little this month; but there is a widespread feeling 
that the expansion of the coal trade has reached its 
limit, and that, instead of the improvements Mr. 
Baldwin prophesied, things may get worse in the near 
future. It is unfortunately a fact that, unless big 
economies can be effected by better organisation, 
which implies unified ownership, the mining industry 
cannot afford to pay a decent living wage. There 
seems little hope therefore of better times for the 
miner; for the reorganisation of the industry is not 
in their power to achieve, and without it lasting 
improvement is hardly possible. 
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Every year since their first introduction, a group of 
stalwarts has pressed for the repeal of the Land 
Valuation clauses of Mr. Lloyd Dostan’s famous 
“ penal ”" Budget. The major part of Mr. Lloyd 
’s reforms was undone long ago, with his own 
connivance, but the provisions for valuation remained. 
This week, in the small hours of the morning, the 
Tories have at last achieved their desire and wiped 
out the last vestige of Mr. Lloyd George’s past. Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, in charge of the measure in 
the House, spoke faintly against the repeal on behalf 
of the Government, while confessing himself in favour 
of it. Certain Labour members ill-advisedly challenged 
a division ; the Whips were taken off, and the inevit- 
able result followed. The change does not matter 
very much in practice; it only means that one of 
these days there will be all the work to do over again. 
But certain members will probably have learnt from 
the episode a useful little lesson in parliamentary 
tactics—that to press your opponent to a division on all 
occasions may have inconvenient results. Zeal is an 
excellent quality in a political party; but it is best 
tempered with discretion. 


* * * 


In accordance with the ascertained fall in the cost 
of living, railwaymen’s wages have again been sub- 
stantially reduced, and the vast majority of the 
workers are now to receive no more than the base 
rates laid down in the national settlement of 1919-20. 
Above these base rates, wages vary on a sliding scale 
according to the cost of living; but no reduction 
below the base rates can take place under the national 
agreement. The companies, although it is estimated 
that the latest reductions will cut at least £2,000,000 
a year off the wages bill, are known to be anxious to 
efiect further economies at the expense of the staffs. 
When the new arrangements under the grouping 
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schemes are complete, it is expected that considerable 
reductions will have been made in the total numbers 
employed. Apart from this, it is said that the com- 
panies will shortly bring forward again their proposals 
for a modification of the conditions of service. These 
= were rejected some months ago by the 
Trade Unions, which estimated that they would 
involve an average loss of 10s. a week in earnings to 
every worker. The sliding scale has brought railway 
wages down, with astonishingly little friction, as the 
cost of living has fallen; but any attempt either to 
tamper with the base rates or to effect the same result 
by indirect means will certainly provoke very strong 
resistance. It is to be hoped that the railway com- 
panies will rest content with the reductions already 
achieved. 

* *« * 


The Government enquiry into the question of 
domestic service in relation to the working of the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts seems to have made 
some people very cross. Indeed, the very persons who 
Pressed most strongly for the enquiry are now angrily 
demanding that it shall be shut down at once. They 
really cannot have it both ways. They began by 
contending that the insurance scheme was creating an 
— shortage of domestics, and that many women 
poo would be better employed in service were livin 
for ead at the taxpayers’ expense. They called loudly 
. an enquiry; and now they are saying that all would 
: well if the Government would only let things alone. 
is true no doubt that here and there a woman gets 
employment benefit improperly; but everything 
et to show that women’s claims are scrutinised far 
a severely than men's, and that far more women 
without oo deprived of benefit than are given it 
the Co good cause. Certainly, some witnesses before 
mmittee of Enquiry have exaggerated the 


hardships of domestic service and advanced ridiculous 
claims; but the comfortably-off mistresses who are 
chorussing their anger seem quite to forget that there 
is a very large class of underpaid and overworked 
general servants in lodging houses and institutions 
whose life is by no means that of the highly respectable 
parlourmaid in an eligible suburban residence. The 
days of the “slavey” are not over; and it is well 
that sometimes the underworld of the backstairs 
should be brought to mind. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: There is something 
pathetic in Mr. de Valera’s unwearied spinning of ropes 
of sand in the belief that these will enable him to 
compass the destruction of the Free State. His latest 
proclamation shows him still turning a blind eye to 
the fact, obvious to everyone but himself, that the 
Ireland of 1923, unlike the Ireland of 1916, is concerned 
less with the question of the extent of her sovereign 
powers than with the application of these powers to 
urgent, concrete problems. To ninety-nine Irishmen 
out of a hundred the phrasing of the oath of allegiance 
is of less importance than the number of years purchase 
under the new Land Act, and the remodelling of the 
fiscal system a more momentous matter than the 
shadowy veto of the Governor-General. Some day 
the limitations inspired by the Treaty may become a 
practical question; for the present the difficulties 
which confront us would not be obliterated or even 
modified by as full a measure of sovereignty as the 
most extreme Republican demands. Even Mr. de 
Valera is becoming dimly conscious that his academic 
pronouncements are as remote from the affairs of every- 
day life as the speculations of the sages of Laputa. It 
has at last been borne in upon him that his party as a 

arty is not likely to survive the general election. 

herefore, he sets himself to discount the verdict in 
advance by insisting that, however large the majority 
for the Free State, it cannot be accepted as a vote in 
support of the Treaty. On the other hend, however 
small the Republican minority, it must be taken as a 
proof of what Ireland would say if Irishmen, like Mr. 
de Valera’s adherents, had the courage of their con- 
victions. This sort of logic-chopping evidently soothes 
the Irregulars, while it does no harm to the Free State, 
and the more Mr. de Valera indulges in it, the better 
Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues will be pleased. 

* * * 


The setting-up of a Commission to inquire into the 
fiscal system of the Free State, with special reference to 
the question of protective tariffs, marks another step 
in advance. There is certain to be criticism on the 
ground that academic experts have been preferred to 
business men. Really, the Government had no choice, 
for the simple reason that it was impossible to find 
business men whose interests would not be directly 
affected by a scheme of protection. Fortunately, the 
men selected can all claim practical knowledge of the 
working of Irish industries, and, what is at least equally 
important, can be trusted to deal with the issues raised 
on their merits, instead of in the light of stereotyped 
formulas. For some time past a determined drive 
has been in progress to coerce the country into accepting 
the view that the one thing necessary to the fiscal 
prosperity of the Free State is to build Tariff walls as 
high as possible. This may be so, but the average 
Irishman wants better evidence than he has yet been 
given before taking it as an article of faith, and his 
confidence in the Commission is strengthened by his 
knowledge that the men composing it are not likely 
to be stampeded by propagandist war-cries. It is 
interesting to note that the Free State Government has 
selected as one of the Commissioners a citizen of 
Northern Ireland, Professor R. M. Henry. As chairman 
of Trade Boards, both in North and South, Professor 
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Henry has an intimate knowledge of Irish industrial 
problems, and has proved himself a singularly able 


administrator. 
* * * 


PourticaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: With the inter- 
national furnace still ablaze, one must speak cautiously 
of the domestic outlook. Otherwise, I should be tempted 

to say that somnolence, if not tranquillity, had finally descended 
on the session and that Parliament had at last become a haunt 
of cloistered peace. I gather that this is according to plan. 
In Mr. Baldwin’s judgment, what the country wants is recupera- 
tion and a respite from contention and the making of laws— 
in other words, from Parliament. So rooted are those ideas 
in the Ministerial mind that I begin to doubt whether an autumn 
session is now as certain as it is generally assumed to be. Legis- 
latively, there would seem to be little reason for a prolongation 
of the recent tedium. On the other hand, the Imperial Con- 
ference (and this, I suppose, is the governing factor) must be 
kept in official countenance. 
* * * 

Devotees of the soft-pedal cult are convinced that if Mr. 
Baldwin goes on as he has begun, keeping everything pianissimo 
and generally ca’ing canny, his Government may drone along 
comfortably for years. I observe that even so tepid a well- 
wisher as Lord Birkenhead now gives the second-class brains a 
clear run of from eighteen to twenty-four months. Much will 
depend on how the time is employed. A second do- 
nothing session, besides estranging Conservatives in the 
country, would dishearten the Party in the Commons and thus 
react to the personal disadvantage of the Prime Minister. But 
equally risky, I should say, would be a rush to the other extreme 
—that is, a session set to work at breakneck pace in throwing 
up defences against what is variously styled the Atlantic tide 
of Socialism, the menace of the Parliament Act, and the tyranny 
of the Trade Union levy. 

* * * 

Personally, I regard the present session, with its hastily 
improvised post-election legislation, such as the various Housing 
Bills, as wholly exceptional. Any attempt in succeeding sessions 
to carry on in the same tame and non-provocative temper 
would be an incentive to a Conservative revolt. Meanwhile, 
the supposed capture by Lord Birkenhead of the Younger anti- 
Labour movement has put the Government on velvet, for 
where “ F. E.”’ seeks to lead, few indeed will be found to follow, 
least of all the bewildered Youngerites. I imagine, however, 
that this is all too convenient to last. Presently, somebody will 
discover that there was a touch of humorous malice in Lord 
Birkenhead’s recent oratorical display, the spirit if not the 
actual context of which might be paralleled from the earlier 
Die-hard incitements of the now blameless Lord Salisbury. 
Might not the purpose of the travesty have been to confront 
the ex-scaremonger with the ghost of his abandoned scare ? 
At the risk of encouraging a revival of Youngerism I pass the 


theory on. 
* * * 


As both the ex-Lord Chancellor (possibly with his tongue in 
his cheek) and Mr. Austen Chamberlain have now come out as 
avowed friends of the Government, I am tempted to recall 
my prediction of a few weeks ago, that notwithstanding their 
unpopularity with the Ministerialists, Lord Birkenhead would 
yet be found working in harness with Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain dwelling in unity with his brother on the Treasury 
bench. I see that Mr. Pringle, who has the reputation of 
following the game with the alertness of a Creevy combined with 
the insight of a Greville, has been congratulating Mr. Chamber- 
lain in advance on his approaching readmission, and that the 
ex-Minister has refrained from public anger—a negative sign, 
to be sure, but in that quarter a notable one. At the moment 
the puzzle is to find an opening for the penitents, and even 
were Mr. McKenna scratched, as it is still possible he may be, 
the puzzle would still be there—symbolised, as most observers 
now acknowledge, in the Financial Secretary’s rather dull yet 
perceptibly rising star. ' t 

Reunion is an exhausted subject in every sense of the term, 
but in Colonel Stephenson’s letter, applying for recognition 
as a Liberal under Mr. Asquith’s leadership, I notice a statement 
which might be worth following up, to the effect that Mr. Lloyd 
George not long ago made a similar application. On what 


conditions ? I have heard of one stipulation—that he himself 
should replace Sir John Simon as Mr. Asquith’s second-in- 
command in the Commons—which, if authentic, would explain 
the abrupt drying-up of the reunion spring. 


A CASE FOR 
DISFRANCHISEMENT 


URING the next week or two the Government f 
will have to come to some decision upon ap 
imperial question of peculiar interest—know, 

as “the Kenya problem.” The present position jy 
Kenya is the culmination of a long controversy, the 
details of which need not be recited here. As far as 
the immediate disputants are concerned the issy 
is primarily a question of racial domination vergy 
racial equality. The issue has been confused—de. 
liberately to some extent—by both parties, but that 
is all it really is. The white settlers numbering about 
10,000 claim the right permanently to control the 
destinies of the colony. The Indian settlers, numbering 
about 22,000, claim full equality of treatment alike 
in the economic and in the political sphere, and 
their claim is supported by the Government of India, 
The Colonial Office has drawn up various schemes of 
settlement, all of which for one reason or another, 
have been rejected. The question has now become 
a first-class issue which can be decided only by the 
Cabinet. 


The Indians want unrestricted immigration, the 
right to acquire land in any part of the colony anda 
common franchise for the election of the Legislative 
Council. The white settler declares that if these 
demands are granted he will fight and that he will be 
right. He claims a monopoly of “the Highlands”— 
comprising about a sixth of the area of the colony. 
He points out that the Indian immigrants are mostly 
of the “ coolie ’ type and represent a very low standard 
of intelligence, morals, cleanliness and _ civilisation 
generally ; that with unrestricted immigration they 
will flood the country and, with their excessively low 
standard of living, drive out all white labour, if not all 
white capital; that they are not yet fitted for self- 
government, let alone for the government of a subject 
race—the native Africans, numbering about 3,000,000; 
and that, if they are once granted even nominal equality 
of status, no “ safeguards ’’ will be adequate to prevent 
their eventually gaining effective control of the colony. 
The Indians reply with the question: “ Are we or are 
we not citizens of the Empire?” 


Thus stated, the problem appears to be insoluble. 
Both parties are undeniably in the right. To deny 
the Indian claim is to establish a colour-bar within 
the Empire and to relegate hundreds of millions of 
our fellow-subjects to a position of definite and per 
manent inferiority. On the other hand, to admit 
their claim seems impossible. The arguments of the 
whites are doubtless exaggerated, but, broadly, they 
are unanswerable. To give a few thousand Indian 
ex-coolies authority over three million Africans would 
be the reductio ad absurdum of any conceivable theory 
of a British democratic Commonwealth. Nor is tt 
reasonable to suggest that the teeming millions of 
India should be allowed freely to “expand” into 
Kenya or anywhere else under the protection of British 
power. An excessively prolific race with a low standard 
of life and no knowledge of or inclination towards 
“‘ birth-control” can only be prevented from over 
running the earth by two means—war and starvation. 
War being eliminated by the authority of the Imperial 
Government, the number of Indians in the world— 
and they already form an enormous proportion of the 
world’s population—is limited solely by the amount 
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of nutriment to be obtained from the soil of India. 
Are we to give Kenya to them, and if Kenya why not 
other areas? One might put the problem less brutally 

ps, but that is the essence of it. Free immigration, 
in conditions in which the immigrants are not required 
to demonstrate their right to live by some physical 
or mental superiority, is not a practicable policy. The 
white settlers are perfectly right. Whether their fears 
are justified—whether, that is to say, there is a real 

ct, in any event, of Indian immigration on a 

scale—is another question ; but in principle they 
are right. They are right also, we think, in claiming 
the Highlands—for there is plenty of room for the 
Indians in the Lowlands—and in objecting to “ free 
competition ’’ between races with different standards 
of living, for in such competitions there is no doubt 
that “Gresham’s Law” applies and that the lower 
standard—force being eliminated—will survive and 
drive out the higher. 

But these are really only false issues. The Kenya 
problem is not a problem of White versus Brown, but 
of White and Brown versus Black. The Africans of 
Kenya outnumber the Europeans and the Asiatics by 
nearly a hundred to one; and these Africans also are 
British subjects. No one, therefore, who is not pre- 

to advocate the granting of full self-government 
to the native population has any right to appeal to 
wide Gladstonian principles of freedom and _ political 
equality. No such question arises. The struggle in 
Kenya is merely a struggle of rival oligarchies. The 
Indians are as strongly in favour of a colour-bar as the 
Europeans; they merely wish to draw the line in a 
different place. But if such a line is to be drawn at all 
then certainly we are in favour of the claims of the 
white settlers. If colour is to be considered, then there 
can be no doubt whatever about the vastly superior 
claims of the European in all spheres of politics and 
government. The Indian, in comparison, has no 
claim at all. Democracy is a Evropean invention, 
not yet understood in Asia, not yet understood, perhaps, 
in some parts of Europe. It can be applied, at present, 
only to fairly homogeneous and highly-educated popu- 
lations, It cannot be applied to-day, even in India 
itself. We may be sure, for instance, that Mr. Sastri, 
who has come to England to defend the ‘“ demo- 
cratic” claims of the Kenya Indians, would not 
favour the granting of full democratic government 
to his own country—and the withdrawal of the 
British Army. 

The “ Kenya problem” is, thus, not a matter of 
democratic principle at all. It does not involve any 
question of “equal rights” for all citizens of the 
Empire, for no party has, as yet, made any such demand. 
The real issue is whether the British Government is, 
or is not, prepared to hand over the native population 
of Kenya to the tender mercies of the settler, white or 
brown. The Whites argue that if the Indian were given 
power over the natives he would certainly abuse it ; 
and, for our part, we have no doubt that the argument 
is Just. But the history of the colony during the past 
four years does not justify much confidence in the 
ability of the white settlers either, to observe the 
natural rights and interests of the black population. 
Their record is distinctly bad. A White oligarchy 
would be better, probably, than an Indian oligarchy, 
or than a mixed oligarchy, but there seems no reason 
to suppose that it would be satisfactory. The immedi- 
economic interests of whites and browns alike appear 
to be often in conflict with the permanent interests of 


> 


the native population. There is no case, therefore, 
in our view, for any form of “ self-government.” 

If Kenya is to be governed by settlers,then it seems 
to us that the Indian claim is unanswerable. But we 
do not admit the premiss. Kenya is not a white man’s 
country. It is doubtful still whether European women 
and children can live even in the Highlands. It is a 
country, therefore, which must be regarded—like our 
West African colonies—as a country held in trust for 
its native inhabitants. It is a pity that electoral 
institutions were ever introduced there. The Imperial 
Government cannot escape its responsibility for the 
welfare of the overwhelmingly numerous native popu- 
lation, and has no business to make even a pretence of 
evading that responsibility. To deprive the European 
community of its franchise would be an unprecedented 
step, but we believe that it would be the right step. 
There should be a Legislative Council, but pending 
the indefinitely distant moment when the native 
population can be enfranchised there is no sense in 
attempting to apply “democratic " principles; the 
Council should be nominated and Kenya should be 
governed from Whitehall. Kenya's claim, even to the 
most limited form of self-government, is at best very weak. 
It is not solvent. Almost inevitably it will default next 
year and have to be subsidised by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Imperial Government has an excellent 
excuse, therefore, for resuming full control. That 
solution would satisfy the Indians, and we hope that 
Mr. Baldwin will have the courage to adopt it. 


THE MORPETH ELECTION 
thee by-election at Morpeth is the first for a good 


many years—perhaps the first since Mr. Victor 

Grayson was returned for Colne Valley—that has 
been fought almost entirely on the issue of Socialism. 
There are, of course, in almost every election where a Labour 
candidate is in the field attempts to paint the Labour 
Party red and to represent the Labour nominee as standing 
for red revolution, the destruction of property and what 
not. But usually more immediate issues of one sort or 
another push the wider question of Socialism out of the 
picture, or at least well into the background. Just now it 
happens that there is no single issue which particularly 
exercises the mind of the electorate ; and accordingly the 
stage is left free for a contest of principle. Moreover, 
Mr. Robert Smillie is a candidate who prefers a fight on 
the question of principle to an ordinary electioneering con- 
test. Shrewd and even cautious in action, he never allows 
his Socialism to be forgotten. In season and out of season 
he preaches the destruction of Capitalism, waging against 
it a moral crusade none the less intense because it is totally 
devoid of hatred or violence. Mr. Smillie is a moderate 
extremist—extremist in his ultimate views, moderate 
in his practical precepts. And, as no question of immediate 
action for Socialism arises in his election campaign, he is 
free to conduct it on a basis of “ whole hog ” theoretical 
Socialism. 

This ground is not perhaps wholly of Mr. Smillie’s choos- 
ing; for it is clear that the Liberal candidate has delibe- 
rately forced the issue, while Mr. Smillie has only accepted 
the challenge. The reasons for the Liberal’s attitude are 
plain enough. He has no chance of winning with Liberal 
votes alone; he must therefore find an issue which will 
unite Liberals and Conservatives in his support. The 
Conservative Party, by standing aside and giving him at 
least its unofficial backing, endorses his position and con- 
sents to a union of forces in opposition to Socialism. News- 
papers of all political complexions treat the contest as one 
between Capitalism and Socialism and as nothing else. 
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ary business But this is not because he is a firebrand—fgy 
from it. The fact is that ideas and ideals interest him mor of 2 
than day-to-day policies and programmes. His Socialism, 
if he has to apply it to political conditions, will hardly wou 
diverge from the accepted moderate policy of his party, Par 
Among his own miners he has always been a cautious inf 
leader ; his caution is not likely to desert him if political sun 
responsibility comes his way. Lib 

At Morpeth, however, they are arguing, not about Mr, wil 
Smillie’s or the Labour Party’s immediate political pro. vot 
gramme, but about the underlying philosophy of it all, Lib 
Liberals and Conservatives are uniting to denounce, not rev 
a set of political proposals capable of early reduction to to! 
the form of Bills in the House of Commons, but a theory y 
and a general social outlook. They will find themselves, hea 
we believe, on weak ground; for the English working. tot 
man, whatever he may be politically, is sentimentally a sort the 
of a Socialist. He may dislike, and vote against, Socialist to! 
men and Socialist measures; but he has a very decided an 
feeling that there is something radically wrong with the wis 
conditions under which he is working, and he responds with Un 
very great readiness to the ethical argument in favour of po 
a system based on brotherhood and equality. If the candi- ma 
dates on both sides present the broad ethical issue, apart Lil 
in the main from its immediate political implications, the 
Socialist will win, because his doctrine makes the broader 
human appeal. 

It is particularly dangerous, it seems to us, for the Liberal 
Party to allow itself to be drawn into conflicts of this type. 
Liberalism has owed its strength and its appeal to its 
status—sometimes well and sometimes ill deserved—as 


Mr. Snowden’s debate with Sir Alfred Mond in the House 
of Commons is renewed in the villages of the Morpeth 
Division. 

Into these troubled political waters plunges—certainly 
from the deep end—Lord Birkenhead, immensely alarmed, 
it would seem, at the menace of Socialism, and eager to 
awaken his fellow-notables to a sense of the common peril. 
It is, indeed, a littie hard to make sense of Lord Birken- 
head’s argument. In one breath he laments the absence 


of a Conservative candidate at Morpeth on the ground that 
his party ought to fight every seat, hopeful or hopeless. 
Yet in the rest of his speech he seems to be looking forward 
to a union of all good men and true—Liberals as well as 


Conservatives—against the forces of darkness represented 
by the Labour Party. Neither Liberal nor Conservative 
would stand the ghost of a chance in a three-cornered 
contest at Morpeth; united, they stand—just the ghost 
of a chance. 

Perhaps Lord Birkenhead’s regrets at the absence of a 
Conservative are not to be taken too seriously. He has 
constituted himself leader of the party of panic, and the 
central doctrine of this party is that differences between 
Liberals and Conservatives do not count in face of the 
Socialist danger. He sees in his mind’s eye millions of 
Trade Unionists on the march against things as they are— 
things as they suit Lord Birkenhead; and he denounces 
this army as an army of conscripts, enrolled by force under 
a banner to which they feel no loyalty. Lord Birkenhead 
does not explain how this compulsion is worked, in view 
of the fact that, by the simple signing of a form, easily 
obtained, any Trade Unionist can escape all obligation 
to contribute to the political fund of his Union. He turns 
a blind eye to the exemption clause in the Trade Union 
Act; for to acknowledge its existence would spoil his 
argument. That so few take advantage of it is an ill - 
augury for the success of a crusade which is to rouse the 
working classes against Socialism. 

Lord Birkenhead, like the lesser tub-thumpers whose 
anti-Socialist platform is at the street-corners, identifies 
first the Labour Party with Socialism, and then Socialism 
with all the villainies and horrors that occur to his fertile 
imagination. But how much in common has the Socialism 
which Mr. Smillie is preaching at Morpeth with the spectres 
which rise at Lord Birkenhead’s invocation? There is a 
very real sense in which the Labour Party is a Socialist 
party, and Mr. Smillie is most certainly a Socialist. But 
it is equally sure that neither the Labour Party nor Mr. 


a party of reform. It has stood, not for the existing system, 
but for a policy of modification and readjustment to suit 
changing conditions. It has been a party professing qT 
reform without revolution. On this point the rise of the st 
Labour Party has taken the wind out of its sails; for the om 
Labour Party also professes reform without revolution. = 
The situation for the Liberals is difficult; but the surest - 
means of political suicide, of ensuring that the Conserva- “ 
tives shall eat them whole, is to allow themselves to be sh 
forced into the position of defenders of the status quo. 
If we regard Socialism as a tendency rather than a dogma 
—and the Labour Party, we have suggested, does so regard 
it—then clearly Liberal reform both has shared, and must 
share, in this tendency. The question is one of pace, and 
sometimes one of difference in methods of application; 
it becomes a difference of principle only if Liberalism 








oo os oc 


Smillie is Socialist in Lord Birkenhead’s sense of the term. 
Socialism, as the Labour Party understands it and expounds 
it in its programmes, means rather a tendency and a process 
than a hard-and-fast system. It challenges, indeed, the 
bad distribution of wealth in the modern community ; 
but what party will venture openly to defend that distribu- 
tion? It traces, certainly, the bad distribution to faults 
in the organisation of the productive system, and opposes 
to an indiscriminate veneration for “ private enterprise ” 
the challenge of the rival principle of social ownership 
and control of the means of life. But it does not, we believe, 
urge any sudden and complete change from private to 
social ownership ; nor does it even contend that all industry 
can or shall be brought, even over a long period of time, 
under public ownership and operation. The Socialism of 
the Labour Party is experimental and not dogmatic. It 
would extend public ownership to certain vital industries ; 
it would redress unequal burdens of taxation by such means 
as the Capital Levy ; but it would not, even with an over- 
whelming parliamentary majority behind it, take any 
sudden plunge into the unknown and the incalculable. 
Mr. Smillie is doubtless somewhat to the left of many of 
the leaders of his party. His Socialism is more dogmatic, 
more a matter of principle and conviction, based largely on 
ethical arguments. He is not, indeed, in the ordinary sense 


of the term, much of a politician, and we doubt if he will 
settle down very comfortably to the routine of parliament- 





abandons its reformist tendency and allows itself to be 
frightened into the attitude of defending things as they are. 
In this direction of late the Liberal Party appears 
to have been moving, despite some warnings from certain 
of its leaders as to the dangers of a class-struggle against 
Labour. The Liberal candidate at Morpeth would doubtless 
energetically deny that this is his attitude; but his party 
will find it impossible in practice to make anti-Socialism 
the main plank in their platform without achieving some 
such position. For, in order to make Socialism a political 
issue at all, they must identify it with the Labour Party ; 
but, in making such an identification, they admit either 
that it is a tendency to be fought, not on principle, but 
only on points of practical detail, or that they have aban- 
doned their zeal for reforms which necessarily in most cases 
partake of this tendency. Socialism, as a rigid and doc- 
trinaire system, is not and cannot legitimately be made an 
election issue ; to make it one illegitimately is to play the 
game, not of Liberalism, but of the Conservative Party. 
Liberals, therefore, would be well-advised, we think, to 
leave the political crusade against Socialism to Lord Birken- 
head—to those, in fact, who have no pretension to be 
reformers and are content, broadly speaking, to rally to 
the defence of things as they are. If a Centre Party could 
be built on the basis of opposition to Socialism as the Labour 
Party interprets it, it would be inevitably to all intents 
and purposes a Conservative Party. Union of forces 
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between Liberals and Conservatives on such an issue, 
so far from creating a powerful political combination secure 
of a parliamentary majority, will drive all the reformers 
in the electorate into the fold of Labour. Perhaps this 
would not be a bad thing for the country; for the Labour 
Party would certainly be broadened and deepened by new 
influences among its rank and file. But it is not, we pre- 
sume, upon any such act of self-immolation that the 
Liberal Party is set—rather too high a price to pay for the 
winning of a few by-elections with the aid of Conservative 
yoters. The Morpeth election is not likely to award the 
Liberals even the consolation prize. It is more likely to 
reveal the futility of putting up a “reform” candidate 
to fight on a programme of opposition to reform. 

These arguments, of course, do not apply to Lord Birken- 
head. He enjoys these little sallies, has no responsibilities 
to trouble him, and takes the best means to hand of regaining 
the alienated affections of the Die-hards. There is nothing 
torestrain him from talking nonsense to his heart’s content, 
and we will not even try to persuade him that it would be 
wiser to be more accurate in his references to the Trade 
Union Acts. Probably accuracy would not serve his pur- 
pose; Trade Union atrocities are his stock in trade. We 
may enjoy his performance on the big bassoon; but the 
Liberals would be wise to desist from their Morpeth obbligato 
on the penny whistle. 


THE TEMPER OF GERMANY 


BERLIN, June 18th. 


N the Temps of last Friday evening, which has just 
| reached me, M. Jean Herbette says that the Allies 
need be in no hurry to reply to the last German Note. 
The remark is an example of the crass ignorance of the 
state of Germany that is almost universal in France. It 
would be well not to prolong the present almost unbearable 
suspense, if it is desired to avert complete anarchy. The 
anarchy in men’s minds is already too evident. Nobody 
seems to have any idea about the policy that Germany 
should adopt in the various possible contingencies. There 
is as complete a blank in that respect in the lobbies of the 
Reichstag as elsewhere. One would suppose that the 
reply of the Allies was almost a matter of indifference and 
that nobody was even considering what Germany ought 
to do according to the nature of that reply. Opinion in 
general is pessimist, and Lord Derby’s last speech has 
increased the pessimism. In official circles it is believed, 
rightly or wrongly, that the British Cabinet is sharply 
divided in opinion, and that the Treasury and the Foreign 
Office are still pulling in different directions. 

Meanwhile the mark is falling to depths hitherto un- 
dreamed of and paper prices are soaring in proportion. 
Many prices have doubled in the last week. Salaries and 
wages cannot be adjusted to the rising prices with sufficient 
rapidity, and the condition of the middle classes with 
what were formerly fixed incomes is desperate. The 
misery of Germany is heartrending. I should like the 
gentleman who wrote the other day in the Weekly Dispatch 
that Germany was as rich as before the war—or, better 
still, his employer—to be condemned to live on the average 
income of a German rentier. He would then perhaps 
understand why suicides are so common here. I doubt 
whether the gold value of the German national income 
is at present much more than one-tenth of what it was 
before thewar. An estimate of 15 per cent. is the maximum. 
If its gold value is 15 per cent. of the pre-war income, 
its purchasing power is about 27 per cent., so that the 
_ Teal” income is reduced by about three-fourths. It 
: true that many German companies pay dividends of 
00 per cent. and even more, but if the writer who cited 
that fact in the Daily Mail some time ago as a proof of 

™man prosperity had taken the trouble to enquire into 
the matter, he would have discovered that a paper dividend 


of 100 per cent. works out on an average at about four 
shillings per £100. Dividends are not taken into account 
by the purchasers of shares, who buy only to protect 
themselves to some extent against the depreciation of 
the mark, for, as the mark falls, the paper value of shares 
as a rule rises, although not in proportion to the fall in 
the mark. 

Unless some solution of the reparations problem is soon 
found, grave troubles are almost inevitable. Not that 
the middle classes will cause trouble, but the condition 
of the working classes is hardly less desperate. As I said 
a fortnight ago, few workmen are earning even the minimum 
wage necessary for bare subsistence. This is no new 
phenomenon. The wages in the Berlin printing trade 
have been below the subsistence minimum every month 
since the beginning of 1920, except in April, May and 
October, 1921, and in January, 1922, when they were 
only just above it. The Berlin bricklayers and carpenters 
have been a little more fortunate. Their wages exceeded 
the subsistence minimum in August and September, 1920, 
from February to October, 1921, in January, April, May 
and June, 1922, and in April of this year, but they have 
often during the last three years been below it and always 
much below the pre-war wages in purchasing power. 
These are wages of skilled workmen. The unskilled have 
never earned the bare subsistence minimum during the 
last three years. The patience of the German workmen 
has been strained to breaking-point, and they will not 
stand this much longer. The fact that the funds of the 
Trade Unions are dwindling away with the depreciation 
of the mark increases the probability of trouble, for the 
longer the workmen wait the weaker their financial position 
will be. 

But it would be a great mistake to draw the conclusion 
that Germany is ready to capitulate. The French demand 
that the German Government should “ order” the popula- 
tion of the Ruhr to stop the passive resistance and submit 
to an indefinite French occupation shows complete ignorance 
of the present psychology of the German people, and of 
the Westphalian miners in particular. The conditions 
suggested for a “‘ truce” are equally impossible. One is 
that the German Government should “ remove the ring- 
leaders of the passive resistance” from the Ruhr. If 
any German Government were mad enough to make such 
an attempt, the people of the Ruhr would rise in revolt 
against it. Nor will the workmen of the Ruhr abandon 
their resistance in return for what the Temps calls “a 
return to a civil régime ’—which, it explains, means the 
state of things that existed at the moment of the occupation 
of Essen! There can be no truce without the promise 
of an early evacuation of the Ruhr. The German Govern- 
ment could, of course, order its officials and employees 
to obey the French and stop its subsidies to the population, 
but it would only make matters worse. Already the 
passive resistance is degenerating into guerilla warfare. 
Secret nationalist organisations are taking advantage of 
the situation to organise assassinations and sabotage. The 
Ruhr is approaching the state of Upper Silesia before its 
settlement, and if the German Government ordered an 
unconditional surrender, there would be complete anarchy. 

I am inclined to think that even in England the present 
temper of the German people is little understood. I know, 
at any rate, that I did not understand it when I came to 
Berlin at the beginning of November and that, after living 
here for nearly eight months, I have made some discoveries 
that have surprised me. The German people are not 
merely quite indisposed to take orders from the Govern- 
ment—they do not even obey the law. The prevalence 
of lawlessness is one of the most astonishing changes in 
Germany. Moreover, nowhere has the revolt against the 
State gone farther. Nobody is any longer willing to make 
any personal sacrifices for the sake of the State. The 
German people seem on the way to becoming the most 
libertarian people in the world. Moreover, in spite of all 
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that the French have done to create nationalism in 
Germany, the nationalists are still a small minority. 
Nationalism is a new thing in Germany. A member of 
the Deutschnational Party said to me the other day that 
thay had at least one thing to thank M. Poincaré for— 
he had created German nationalism. That is true. The 
French, the Poles, the Scotch, the Irish, the Welsh are 
nationalist ; the English and the Germans have never 
been nationalist—they have been imperialist, but that is 
quite another thing. Imperialism is much less incom- 
patible with a certain internationalist—or, as I prefer to 
say with Mr. H. G. Wells, cosmopolitan—sentiment, and 
I suppose that the English and the Germans are the most 
cosmopolitan of European peoples, as the French are the 
most insular. The Germans are no longer in the majority 
imperialist, and internationalist sentiment is very strong 
in the masses of the people. The German workmen have 
for years been impregnated with Marxist doctrine, and 
a very large number of them really believe that “ the 
worker has no country.” That belief has had one sur- 
prising result, of which I have not the space to speak 
to-day. The passive resistance of the Ruhr workmen 
was not and is not due to nationalism. They resisted 
French militarism as they had resisted the militarism of 
Noske. There has been little or no increase of nationalism 
in the Ruhr. There has been a great increase in the 
strength of the Communists. If there be a danger, as there 
is, that upheaval in Germany would result in a Fascist 
régime either in the whole country or in certain parts of 
it, that is not because the nationalists and the reactionaries 
are in a majority or anything like it, but because they 
would have the armed force on their side. The hidden 
dumps of arms that have now and then been discovered 
were hidden by the reactionaries for future use against 


the Republic, and in nearly every case they were discovered . 


by workmen, who at once informed the Allied Military 
Commission of Control. 

This diagnosis of the temper of the German masses may 
seem strange in view of the fact that the German Socialist 
Party has not shown itself conspicuously internationalist. 
But it has to be remembered that the Socialist Party was 
the only effective Opposition before the war, and as such 
attracted to itself large numbers of people who in England 
would have been Liberals or even moderate Conservatives. 
In 1918 the Majority Socialist leaders were not even in 
favour of a revolution. They accepted it because they 
were obliged to. Not much more than a fortnight before 
the revolution took place Scheidemann refused to agree 
even to the dethronement of William II. in favour of 
another member of his own family, although Erzberger 
was among the supporters of the proposal. Scheidemann 
would not abandon his Kaiser. After the defeat of the 
Kapp putsch the Socialists could have done anything they 
liked—they compromised with the defeated reactionaries. 
No party is more responsible for the present state of 
Germany than the Majority Socialists, and no individuals 
have as great a responsibility for it as Noske and Scheide- 
mann. 

Perhaps the greatest responsibility of the Majority 
Socialists lies in the fact that they have controlled the 
policy of the Trade Unions, for that policy has been suicidal. 
The leaders of the Trade Unions are responsible for the 
starvation wages of the German workmen. To take only 
one example, it is obvious that salaries and wages should 
be fixed in gold value and paid in the equivalent of that 
value in paper marks. Such a system would be so much 
more convenient than that of continually readjusting 
wages to the rise in paper prices, that nodoubt the employers 
would have agreed to it but for one consideration—if 
wages were fixed in gold value, the workman would realise 
how little he was getting and would insist on having more. 
The leaders of the Trade Unions have connived with 
the employers to humbug the workmen. A few weeks ago 
I was ‘n a small town in Thuringia entirely occupied in 


the porcelain and pottery industry. In a conversation 
with some workmen I suggested that they should insist 
on their wages being fixed in gold value and explained 
how it would work. They said that they had never thought 
of it before, but they at once jumped to the idea. It 
should have been the business of the Trade Union leaders 
to make the workmen think of it. It is only when one 
lives in Germany that one learns that most of the German 
people themselves do not realise how poor they are. Instead 
of attributing their misery to low incomes they attribute 
it to high prices, whereas prices in Germany are of course 
very low. In March, for instance, the general cost of 
living in Berlin in gold value was 56 per cent., and food 
prices were 65 per cent. of pre-war prices, but the wages 
in the Berlin printing trade were only 39 per cent. (in gold 
value) of the pre-war wages, and 7 per cent. below the 
bare subsistence minimum. 

One of the worst factors in the situation is that the 
workmen, naturally enough, have lost confidence in the 
Socialist Party and the Trade Union leaders. Some of 
them are drifting into the Communist Party merely because 
they do not know where else to go. More of them are 
just drifting, and are as ratlos as the majority of Germans 
in other classes. There is an obvious opportunity for 
any party, however small, that knows its own mind. 
Hence the danger of reaction. Unfortunately, the Com- 
munists have lost most of their men of ability and have 
no leaders that count. The reactionaries are much more 
capable. Moreover, as in other countries, the Communist 
Party has been a factor of disunion, and the subsidies 
of the Russian Government have been a source of cor 
ruption in the Labour movement. I believe that more 
prudence is now being used, but at one time the Russian 
Government seems to have given money to almost anybody 
calling himself a Communist that chose to ask for it. 
I do not profess to know what is going to happen, but 
I do know that the situation is in every way gravely 
disquieting. Rosert DELL. 


THE OUTLOOK IN INDIA 


N respect of the relations between England and 
India as exhibited in the House of Commons, one 
thing is undeniable. That is that they cannot long 

remain as they are. Anyone who will take the trouble 
to look at the facts connected with the annual parlia- 
mentary review of Indian affairs can understand the 
essence of the situation, and can realise how it was illumined 
by the debate of last week. 

The Montagu Act of 1919 made provision for the placing 
of the salary of the Secretary of State upon the Estimates. 
Whenever, during the last Liberal epoch, a motion was 
made from below the gangway in favour of this change, 
it was resisted by both Front Benches. The defence was 
that any such change in the status of the India Office 
would involve the bringing of India and its administration 
within the scope of party interests and manccuvres—#n 
argument used, as a matter of routine, against every 
attempt to extend or clarify parliamentary responsibility 
towards India since the days of Fox’s India Bill one hundred 
and forty years ago. Lord Morley was no less op 
to it than his predecessors had been; but with the grant 
of semi-responsible government to India the change had 
to come. It seemed to imply at least one parliamentary 
improvement as regards India, namely, that the one day 
set aside during the session to the Indian Budget would 
be supplemented by another for the India Office Vote, 
which would provide an appropriate opportunity for 8 
general review of the Indian year. Possibly the Indis 
Office guessed that we should see, not the expansion, but 
the curtailment of the already meagre allowance of time. 
The actuality, at all events, is that the regular Indian 
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Budget day is abolished, and the Secretary of State or 
Under-Secretary can now make his financial and general 
statement during the debates on Supply in June instead 
of at the end of the session, and in circumstances which 

ically relieve the Government of the major part of 
their anxiety as to parliamentary criticism. The old 

ure was cumbrous, and doubtless absurd; but at 
any rate it provided a means whereby Indian affairs were 
brought into the parliamentary record. But the new 
rocedure is merely grotesque. On June 14th it yielded 
exactly four hours of House of Commons’ time for India, 
the Under-Secretary announcing that a further opportunity 
could not be given this year. If Lord Peel and his official 
colleagues do not understand what an unfortunate impression 
this kind of thing makes upon the new India of the Legis- 
lative Assemblies, they are even more out of touch with 

Indian sentiment than is implied by the Indian papers 
that have been quoted in England since the debate. 

In his review, the Under-Secretary was obliged to deal 
chiefly with the recent dispute over the salt tax, in regard 
to which the Viceroy had come into conflict with Indian 
opinion on two grounds. First, he had permitted the 
Finance Member to double a duty which throughout 
the period of British rule has borne an almost unlimited 
popular odium, and, secondly, he had used his emergency 
power to certify the measure against a majority of the 
Legislative Assembly. Lord Winterton, of course—having 
been, as one Indian paper remarked, thoroughly briefed 
by Simla—defended Lord Reading on both counts. On 
the plain issue of revenue necessity, the Under-Secretary 
would have been much stronger if it had not been for his 
own agreeable and emphatic assertions as to the greatly 
improved condition of the Indian finances, as shown by 
the steady progress towards a balanced Budget. The 
yield of an enhanced Salt Tax, admittedly, will not make 
a great deal of difference to a rising revenue. As spokesman 
of the Government, Lord Winterton obviously must 
make the most of the revenue figures, the improved 
agricultural condition, and the prospects this year of a 
fine harvest. But his insistence upon such fortunate 
circumstances makes it all the harder for him to uphold 
the position that a year capable of being described in 
terms so bright as these is one that can properly be 
marked by the doubling of an impost which no argument 
of financial necessity, or what in England used to be called 
broadening the basis of taxation, can avail to render 
palatable to the Indian public. 

The Salt Tax, however, can and probably will be reduced 
next year. The really important question involved in 
Lord Reading’s action is the question of constitutional 
right and usage. Lord Winterton’s defence of this was 
anything but brilliant, and it appears to have been handled 
with unusual roughness by the Press, both Indian and 
Anglo-Indian. The leading English journal of Western 
India bluntly tells the Under-Secretary that he has allowed 

If to be manipulated by “the wise men of Simla, 
who look at India through the wrong end of the telescope, 
still believethat no harm is done, and still refuse to acknow- 
ledge the resumption of the cloak of autocracy.” Needless 
to say, the Viceroy’s constitutional authority to override 
the Legislative Assembly is not challenged. What is 
called in question is his wisdom in exercising it in an affair 
of this kind, and especially in an atmosphere such as that 
now prevailing. No Governor-General can afford to 
multiply the occasions of deadlock in a constitution that 
is under severe trial; and certainly no wise Governor- 
General will permit himself the luxury of wielding a special 
emergency power in connection with an issue that is 
incurably unpopular. In this connection, the Under- 
Secretary would appear to have done Lord Reading a 
rather serious disservice. If we may judge by the cabled 
Passages of editorial opinion, his defence has created in 
Vi the impression that the powers exercised by the 

\eroy in certifying the Finance Bill are not regarded by 


Simla and the India Office as a reserve but, on the contrary, 
as part of the ordinary process of administration—a result 
which, we should have thought, is at the present time 
especially to be deplored. The Montagu Act is full of 
practical difficulties. It cannot carry in addition an 
implication of constitutional bad faith, We may note, 
before leaving this point, the importance of a parliamentary 
gesture. Mr. Trevelyan, invited by the Under-Secretary 
to say whether the Labour Party if in power would amend 
the Government of India Act, shook his head. India, 
apparently, has been perturbed by a cranial movement 
that was inexcusably timid. Of course a Labour Govern- 
ment would be prepared to amend the Montagu Act. 
Whatever Government is in power two years, or five years, 
hence will need to be ready and eager to amend it. 


The general condition of India during a year that has 
been of unusual interest received almost no notice in the 
debate. Lord Winterton contented himself with a few 
jejune and misleading sentences in reference to the Punjab, 
which is still the most stormy and dangerous of provinces ; 
and he referred with undisguised satisfaction to the two- 
fold development which latterly has seemed to make 
an end in great part of Mr. Gandhi’s work—the revived 
hostility in Upper India between Hindus and Mohammedans, 
and the conflict between politicals and anti-politicals 
in the Non-co-operation party. Both are important, 
and both, it may be added, tend for the time being some- 
what to lighten the troubles of Lord Reading’s Government. 
The split in the Non-co-operation ranks over the election 
policy is complete, but Lord Winterton’s short analysis 
of the situation was not helpful. He spoke as though the 
conflict at the coming elections would be between two 
parties of irreconcilables, each, whether Gandhist or anti- 
Gandhist, aiming at the disruption of the constitutional 
scheme. We do not agree. Membership of an elected 
body carries with it a corrective influence, and we are 
much mistaken if, as the campaign develops, the neo- 
nationalists, led by Mr. C. R. Das and supported, as they 
are, by many of the pre-Gandhi Nationalist leaders, are 
not driven towards a practical alliance with those Indian 
Liberals who, in the past three years, have been working 
in and through the Assemblies. They will, it seems safe 
to predict, be impelled in this direction by the increasing 
evidences as to the difficulties of the diarchy system, now 
most strikingly displayed in the United Provinces. There, 
in the past few weeks, has been precipitated an 
intensely interesting constitutional crisis, in which the 
Governor, Sir William Marris, is pitted against the ablest 
and most experienced constitutionalist of that region. 
The latter, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, was the provincial 
Minister for Education, and he has resigned his post in 
consequence of the Governor’s action in a difficult personal 
affair connected with the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University. Probably no Indian leader was more prominent 
in the long negotiations which preceded the passing of 
the Montagu Act. He was marked out, by his talent 
and influence, for ministerial office; and for three years 
he has discharged his duties inthe Department of Education. 
To-day he stands out as an opponent of diarchy, saying : 


A system that leaves it free to the Governor to have joint 
deliberation, or not to have it; to take Ministers into consultation 
at some stage and drop them out for reasons assigned, or not 
assigned, at later stages—cannot be a sound system. 


As a consequence, Mr. Chintamani, released from official 
responsibility, is preparing to enter the electoral campaign, 
and to re-enter journalism (he is the most competent of 
Indian editors), with a demand for the largest possible 
advance to full self-government within the shortest possible 
time. This is a programme which, being presented by a 
proved constitutionalist, can hardly be denounced as 
revolutionary—although it will inevitably be combated as 
extreme. And, for practical purposes, it will probably 


not be distinguishable from that of Mr, C. R. Das, 
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THE BEE MASTER’S COMPLAINT 


F this year were normal, if the sun had done its duty, 
I those of us who keep bees would be hard at work 
among the hives endeavouring either to check 
“swarming fever” or to direct the movement to useful 
ends. I think that in this annual endeavour most of us choose 
our own practice and follow our own methods. We are 
sociably inclined, ever ready to welcome the wandering 
apiarist, to offer our simple hospitality, to talk with him by 
the hour of the strange ways of the hive, if he has aught to 
teach or to learn, but we take our own line and abide by 
our own mistakes. In spite of the statement that a swarm 
of bees in May is worth a load of hay, and a swarm of 
bees in June is worth a silver spoon, anybody who likes 
can have the June swarm and any silver it will fetch; that 
silver shall be none of mine. If there are May swarms, it is 
possible to feed them so that they are ready to take 
advantage of the honey flow; it is hard in this part of the 
country to bring any but the strongest June swarms into 
condition. Even though the May swarm be a small one, it 
can be increased by placing the new hive on the site of the 
one from which it issued, and in that case the stock will be 
reinforced by all the foragers. 

Bees have a curiously limited sense of direction, and if 
you remove their old home ten yards from its site and put 
another on the vacant place, they will not seek the hive 
from which they flew in the morning. Not at daybreak by 
the way; the worker bee is no early riser. She may stay 
out late among the night-blooming flowers that attract her 
by their heavy scent, but she will not go out among the 
flowers when the dew lies heavily upon them ; presumably 
the nectar would be too weak, and at the best of times more 
than half the bee’s burden must be removed from the cells 
by evaporation. The fanners that may be seen at their 
task, head to hive, carry out this labour which never 
ceases when the honey cells are in use, and the early bees 
are probably water gatherers. 

In this third week of June the bee master is out of work. 
He has no May swarms to bring into condition; there have 
been very few hours of late in which it hasbeen safe to open 
the hives without risk of chilling the young brood. There is 
reason to believe that the pace of production within is very 
slow, for bees will not allow their queen to lay thousands of 
eggs in a day if the weather is unfavourable and stores are 
not coming in. They share the fears of Malthus and Mr. 
Harold Cox; they practise a rigid birth control, and much as 
we desire honey we have no heart to blame them. Millions 
of bees die of starvation annually because their owners 
have taken away the surplus and given them nothing to 
take its place for winter feeding; if the bees themselves 
regulate the size of a household by the state of its storerooms, 


they do wisely. 
When May is cold and wet, when June opens with sleety 
showers and a low temperature one endeavours to stop the 


summer swarming for two reasons. In the first place there 
is no assurance that the virgin queen will be fertilised when 
she takes her nuptial flight. Drones are very like you and 
me; they love warmthandcomfort. They willnotleave the 
shelter of the hive unless the sun has prepared a pleasant 
playground in the meadows; they prefer to stay indoors and 
live on the good food for which their unsexed sisters labour. 
I think Emerson’s lines to the Humble Bee belong of right 
to the drone : 

Sailor of the atmosphere 

Swimmer through the waves of air ; 

Voyager of light and noon ; 

Epicurean of June. 
Last year when the young brides sailed forth in pursuit of 
the one romance of their lives, bridegrooms were not 
waiting to join in the pursuit; there was none to outstrip 
competitors and die in the embrace of the queen. Virginis 
intacte, the queens returned to expectant hives and then all 
the music died down, all the joy of life disappeared. The 
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unsexed workers produced eggs and, marvel of marvels, 
these eggs produced bees, a clear case of parthenogenesis, 
but the bees so produced were all drones. Three stocks of 
mine died out in this way. I was abroad at the time and came 
back to find the dead bees on the floor of the hive, no sign of 
disease, no lack of stores and no queen, though there wer 
many queen cells. Now, when the weather permits, it wil] 
be wise to go through the hives very thoroughly, cut out alj 
queen cells, remove a frame or two of honey from the 
brood box and see that the bees have all the space they need 
for expansion. Yet there is nothing certain in this method, 
A few years ago when I was endeavouring to keep some 
hives from swarming the bees took drastic action. They 
made queen cells, and, leaving an egg in each, swarmed 
incontinently. For the next three weeks the hive they 
left was unsettled, there was no queen, only the promise of 
one. Asa rule swarming is not permitted by the rulers of the 
hive until the queen cells have living queens inside. One 
speaks of the rulers of the hive, conscious of a certain limited 
intelligence that directs, more than this we do not know; 
the idea that the queen is more than a servant has long 
been discarded and is as obsolete as the earlier belief that 
the hive was ruled by a King. Virgil was more at sea than 
ever was pious AZneas, when he penned the sonorous and 
glittering lines that begin : 


Sin autem ad pugnam exierint, nam sepe duobus 
Regibus incessit magno discordia motu.— 





Truth to tell we move a little disconsolately among our 
hives just now. Last year was bad, this year is like to be 
worse, for when honey flow begins in earnest, when flowers 
beyond numbering offer their sweets to the forager, the hives 
will not be at full strength, and the greater part of the gift 
will never be garnered. We ought to be able to go from 
hive to hive to-day with our wheel-barrow, moving at our 
leisure, refusing firmly to be disturbed by a world outside— 
a world that calls from a respectful distance. We should 
take a box of deep or shallow frames, a smoker to subdue 
the bees, and a strong knife to detach any frame glued to its 
case with propolis. We ought to be able to carry captive 
from every hive frames shallow or deep, choosing for the 
season of our raid the midday, when the numbers of those 
that can express disapproval in the usual manner are at the 
lowest, and in some bee-proof outbuilding we ought to pass 
the capping knife swiftly over our prizes, slip them into the 
extractor and then carry them back to the hive to be refilled. 
We ought to be able to entertain the uninitiated at the tea- 
table with a discourse upon the source of the honey, 
explaining how we decide the question by the colour and the 
fragrance as well as the taste. 

Yes, I know this is all vain-glory, but bear with our 
infirmity, for we bee-keepers are a modest generation enough, 
with no claims upon your attention save when we offer you 
our honey drawn or in the comb, our nectar for your 
refreshment in the heat of summer, our beeswax for the 
polishing of your furniture. And we do love our bees, we 
work for them in spite of their stinging response to our 
advances, and for their sake we look through the dark 
months of the year to May and June and July as a lover 
who has been long in exile looks for his mistress in the season 
of his return. As I write, all May and part of June have 
been caught by frost and blizzard so that the winter of our 
discontent has stretched to the outer court of midsummer. 
We cannot play the gracious host, we cannot have the 
pleasure of pretending that ours is the credit of the work 
that countless bees gave their lives to accomplish. We 
spread no bountiful feast; nothing is left to us save the 
memory of years when bees swarmed in May. 

Yet if there be neither honey in the jar nor nectar in the 
barrel, there remains in Gilead a little balm. The Isle of 
Wight—I beg its pardon, the Acarine Disease of Bees, 8 
certainly on the decline. Certain Dutch and Italian bees are 
able apparently to stand up against it, and while we can 
keep our strains pure we are safe. Pure! there’s the rub. 
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When the virgin queen flies, her lover is he who is fastest 
the drones, and when it comes to flying, the old black 
hee of our grandfathers, the skeppists, can leave the panting 
Italians and Dutchmen to toil painfully behind. If he be 
he catches our pure-bred virgin every time, and hybrids 
result. Notonly do these lack immunity, they lack courtesy. 
The hybrid’s one object in life apart from honey gathering 
is to sting somebody, even though she die for it, nor does 
she wait for a grievance. She may have some memory, 
her father, of the days when an ignorant generation 
sacrificed the bulk of their stocks year after year on the 
sulphur pit; every good bee keeper endeavours to find 
excuses for his bees, and this is the best I can offer. Odd 
that the pure black, like the pure Italian, should be so well 
disposed towards those who tend them carefully, the cross- 
breeds so unkind. 

Nature may mock us with a belated summer, so that 
only the happy dwellers in heather land reap a bounteous 
harvest, and there may be nothing more for us than the 
second crop of white clover will yield. But we bee keepers 
do demand a fine spring and ample time to prepare for the 
honey flow, and if we do not get these things we feel bound 
to write to the papers and complain, even as I am doing now. 

Ss. L. B. 


DIARY 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


ies Mr. Baldwin’s speech at Oxford described as an 


A LONDON 


ordinary, and not excellent, “ speech of occasion,” 

by which I suppose is meant an incidental, second- 
hand affair. I should not so describe or interpret it. 
The Prime Minister’s mind may not be a great one, but 
it is capable of movement and reflection, and when he 
speaks there is usually some discernible purpose behind 
his words. Therefore, I take the Oxford speech, nominally 
addressed to the Englishman’s not unflattering opinion of 
himself, to be spoken much more directly to Paris, and to 
convey a hint to her to take into account certain British 
qualities of regard for “ fairplay ’’ and political justice. 
For that there is a British foreign policy, and that the 
Baldwin Ministry was deliberately constructed with refer- 
ence to it, there can be no doubt whatever. That policy 
marks itself out in three episodes. The first hangs on the 
German Note. Both the reception of the German Note 
here, and the circumstances of its origin, establish a closer 
British responsibility for what is happening in Germany 
than any act of post-war statesmanship. In fact, so far 
as we are concerned, the German boycott is at an end. 
Two further events attest this truth. The first was the 
questionnaire to France; the second the call on the 
Council of the League of Nations to reconcile, if it can, 
the procedure of the Saar Commission with the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

* * * 

This triple intervention has, so far as one can judge, had 
an excellent effect. It has called the French bluff. For 
the first time since the war, a serious British démarche has 
been opened, unaccompanied by insult or rebuff on France’s 
part. I even imagine a certain relief, on Poincaré’s part, 
that he has at last to meet a definite British criticism and 
Tesistance, which he can plead against his inconvenient 
Royalists. For the re-emergence of Nationalist Royalism, 
long latent in French politics, and always threatening 
(as in the Boulanger and Dreyfus crises) the existence of 
the Republic, is the new fact in the situation at Paris. 
That this sacred cause happens to be in the hands of 
one or two of the greatest ruffians in Europe is an inci- 
dental, and not perhaps, as Parisian politics go, an all- 
important fact. But it has made great headway. I am 
told that it has won over the younger middle-class men 

€ven some of the skilled artisans, to the Fascismo 
of Franee—and that a Royalist outbreak in Paris is by 


no means an impossibility. This movement is a good deal 
responsible for the extreme brutality of French conduct to 
Germany. It is clerical, of the modern ultramontane type, 
and in the sense of M. Maurras’s famous epigram: “Je 
suis Catholique, mais pas Chrétien.” And it has led the 
wretched Poincaré far along a road which, if his speech in 
the Chamber is even tinctured with sincerity, he trudges 
with a reluctant step. Now that it is more or less unmasked, 
and the answering revolt of the anti-clerical Left is declared, 
he can walk with a little more wariness. There are other 
signs that we have no longer to deal with France as if she 
were a solid bloc of reaction. There is considerable military 
criticism of French action in the Ruhr. I have two such 
critics in mind. They are two of the best soldiers in 


France. 
” +. - 


But the immediate “ urge” of the crisis is in Germany. 
The measure of Germany’s despair of her condition is also 
the measure of her reliance on England. It is hardly 
too much to say that if no help is proffered from this side, 
and the French outrage goes on, she will sink, and carry 
the organised fabric of her national life and industry in 
her fall. The French Government, in its blindness, thinks 
only of getting rid of passive resistance. But the danger 
lies in the substitution of active resistance, in which the 
German Government, now a restraining force, will play 
no part at all, for the elements in it will be those it cannot 
control, namely, Communism and Nationalism. If Bavaria 
then goes free of the Reich, France will no doubt seize 
the chance of isolating the Rhineland and firmly estab- 
lishing the new frontier of the Left Bank, along which she 
has been digging herself in ever since the war. The moment 
that robbery under arms is accomplished, she stands 
isolated, the declared enemy of European peace, with 
England hostile, Italy still more hostile, and Belgium— 
fearful not only of French policy in the Ruhr, but of the 
active French propaganda with the Walloons—more than 
half estranged. I do not know whether there has been 
time for Mr. Strachey’s hint to fructify—that Germany’s 
true policy is to place herself unreservedly in the hands of 
the British Government. But it is coming to that. 

* * * 


The trouble is to make people here understand how 
France proceeds in the Rhineland and the Ruhr. Take 
one or two points. Within three days in May, says the 
Berliner Tageblatt, 1,884 officials and employees of the rail- 
ways and customs administrations have been expelled, 
not, if you please, by the French military, but by the 
Rhineland Commission, of which we form a part. The 
same body is responsible for 2,000 acts of suppression of 
Rhenish and Westphalian newspapers. Thus the inner 
voice of German patriotism is virtually silenced in the 
occupied territory, for, be it remembered, the papers that 
come out are reduced to mere news-sheets, subject to 
rigorous and detailed censorship. But the outer voice 
of free Germany is forbidden, too. The issue of the Frank- 
furter, for example, is always being prohibited. Now, 
practically all the leading German newspapers are sup- 
pressed, and according to the Vossische, there is going 
to be a new “daily” in Diisseldorf, written in German 
but devoted to French propaganda, after the manner of 
the Echo du Rhin. In the same town, says the Vossische, 
a boy of seven was shot dead by a French soldier for calling 
out to him, “ Any bread, Monsieur ? ”’ 

* * * 

I am reminded, in reading Sir James Molteno’s Dominion 
of Afrikanderdom, of a famous political incident and an old 
literary puzzle. The book is a simple, unstudied work, 
but as I read it it brought back the figures of Hofmeyr, 
Sauer and many another dead and gone figure as I saw 
them years ago in the sunlit ways of Capetown. I was also 
interested in Sir James’s recital of his famous interview 
with Lord Milner on the eve of the Boer War. I suppose 
that I was responsible for introducing it—and with it one of 
c 
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the phrases which have slain men by the thousand—to the 
notice of the British public (in South Africa it had already 
done its lethal work). This was the sentence: “I am 
determined to break the dominion of Afrikanderdom.” 
I suppose no one doubts that these words embodied Lord 
Milner’s policy. Did he actually use them? Lord Milner 
denied it. Sir James Molteno, an obviously truthful and 
single-minded man, insists that he did, and yet comments, 
as many must have commented, on their absurdity of form. 
“* Afrikanderdom,” he says, struck him, on Lord Milner’s 
lips, as a new word. But, used with the word dominion it 
was also tautological, “‘dom” being merely a contraction 
of the Latin dominium, so that the sentence really signified 
“T will break the dominion of Afrikander dominion— 
a Milnerian emphasis indeed. This raises the critical puzzle. 
Is it more likely that Lord Milner, in the heat of argument, 
coined an unusual phrase, and forgot it afterwards, or that 
Sir James Molteno furbished up out of an imperfect memory 
a form of words which, as soon as he thought of them, 
struck him (as an old South African) as absurd ? 
* * . 


I had a sight of the Surrey eleven in their game with 
Somerset, and with lively memories of the team in its 
glory, when the stars were Abel and Hayward, Lockwood 
and Richardson, and the miraculous George Lohmann, 
thought them rather a poor lot. Sandham, who is the 
elder Abel’s substitute, is a skilful, efficient batsman of 
about Robert Abel’s pace, but he lacks the character and 
amusing quality of that dexterous little man. Both the 
Surrey hitters, Fender and Hitch, fell to rather obvious 
traps set them by the artful Mr. White, whose bowling 
was very good indeed. Suddenly, at the end of the colour- 
less innings, came a flash in the shape of Mr. Reay, well 
restored, after long absence, to the Surrey team. His 
strokes were made up for the most part of sixes and fours 
—one falling clean out of the great Oval ground—and 
there was style in his tall, gaunt figure and easy pose at 
the wicket. On the whole I should put the Surrey of 
to-day at about 60 per cent. of the eleven at its greatest. 

* * * 

I said the other day that the two new volumes of Olive 
Schreiner were the last that could be looked for from her 
pen. I am glad to know this is not quite the fact. There 
is an uncompleted novel, which may yet appear, and Mr. 
Cronwright Schreiner, her husband, proposes a_ little 
later to write her life. 

* * * 

I see the Prime Minister, in a reference to a story of 
his schooldays appearing in this column, assumes it, quite 
mistakenly, to be a reflection on himself. I may explain, 
therefore, that it was merely written in derogation of 
schoolmasters. WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 
THE FARMERS’ DIRGE. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Fordham wishes to see standard prices in agriculture 
fixed on the basis of the “* average cost of production.” I cannot 
imagine what this phrase means to Mr. Fordham. It might 
mean the average cost of production per hundredweight of the 
crops raised at present. But it is suggested that prices fixed 
on this basis would increase the arable area by some four million 
acres. Surely such an extension would involve the cultivation 
of the less fertile soils, and that would mean a rise in the cost of 
production. Are we to go on for ever spinning agricultural 
daydreams without appreciating the fact that soils are not 
uniform, and that the cost of production per unit tends to increase 
with the amount produced ?—Yours, etc., 

Wadham College, Oxford. REGINALD LENNARD. 

June 18th. 





To the Editor of Tut New STaTESMAN, 


Srr,—Mr. Geo. Dallas has done great service in eliciting from 
Mr. Fordham that when he writes of “ the fixing of a just price” 
for agricultural produce, he has in mind “ fixing standard prices 
in agriculture at a figure based on average cost of production.” 


I am not concerned at the moment to consider whether such a 
suggestion could be made to work in practice, as I think everyone 
will admit that to do so would at best be a difficult and a compli. 
cated matter, so that it will be enough for me if I can show tht 
the same end can be achieved in a natural (instead of an artificial) 
manner, and more simply. 

The experience the nation has had since 1914) has brought 
home to most people that money acts on prices, sending them up 
if it is in large supply, and down if it is scarce. Trained thinker 
will admit that, theoretically, prices should be regulated by the 
laws of supply and demand only, and that money should not 
influence them. The late Dr. Ellis Powell began, not long before 
his death, to see how the influence of the latter on them might be 
obviated, and lecturing before the Leeds Institute of Banker 
in April, 1920, he said : 

What was wanted was some means of establishing equilibrium 

in the price, over time and space, of that commodity (whatever 
it might be) which was the most vital to human existence. Stabilisg. 
tion of all commodity prices was impossible, since they must fluctuate 
in relation to one another, but the stabilisation of one, and that the 
most important, in terms of currency, was probably attainable 
If the volume of currency were so adjusted as to maintain wheat ata 
certain price per quarter an inestimable factor of steadiness would 
be introduced into all business affairs. If the price of wheat went 
down it would be obvious that more currency was required. If 
wheat went up it would be equally clear that there was over-issue, 
But the management of the volume of currency in the hands of g 
committee of trusted bankers and business experts, free of all 
political influences, like the judges. Let it be adjusted on the index. 
number principle to the price of wheat, and you would attain 
stability of value in the commodity which was most vital to human 
existence. There would be a stabilised return, over any period of 
time, in the dominant food value, and that would tend to steady al] 
other commodities as far as steadiness was feasible amid the ebb 
and flow of economic evolution. 


Substitute for “a certain price ” the phrase “ a certain average 
price over a short term of years,” and it will be found on enquiry 
that it is quite possible of achievement. 

On this would follow prosperity for agriculture. With their 
rents no longer influenced by the uncertain fluctuations of an 
unstable currency, but being increasingly assured to them as 
time went on, because of the growing prosperity attending on 
that occupation, landowners could be required to grant their 
tenants fixity of tenure, fixity of rent, and freedom to sub-let 
the land at an increased rent, the tenant giving fixity in tum; 
the return of interest on any capital subsequently expended 
on the property to be made a matter of separate bargaining. 
The advance of science and invention, stimulated by competition, 
would gradually lead to a lowering of all prices other than for 
food and wages, to the immense advantage of the entire com- 
munity, as it would imply a steady increase in the purchasing 
power of money. 

Wage-earners would then find themselves possessed of an 
alternative to working for wages, because they would obtain 
easy access to land, as they would be able to rent it on conditions 
which secured the entire fruits of their labour to them. Th 
stimulus to the good farming rightly demanded by the writer 
of the article under the above heading would be tremendous, 
and the “ gross scandal ” of the present condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer would before long be removed without the restora- 
tion of Wages Boards. The competition which remained would 
only be competition for increasing comfort and not for life as tt 
virtually is to-day, and to the former I think even Mr. Montague 
Fordham would not be likely to take exception. 

One word as to foreign competition. Under the money system 
implied by what I have written, our international trade would 
inevitably be the exchange of goods for goods, and our people 
would be as free from the danger of being sweated by the foreigner 
as they would be from being sweated at home by capitalists— 
using the term in the widest sense. Industry could therefore 
unite with agriculture to bring about the changes needed, by 
forming a great national party, because the interests of each 
would be found to include the interests of the whole.—I am, Sit, 
Yours, etc., Marx B. F. Masor. 


TRADE BOARDS 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your article on “The Return of Sweating,” 
imply that the Trade Boards Bill is supported by the * pro 
fessional economists.” Allow me to protest. 

The provisions of the Bill are in no way founded upon 
justified by the scientific principles which are taught—and have 
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been taught for many years past—in the leading economic 
schools in this country ; and I am confident that many other 
ional economists besides myself consider them reactionary. 
—Yours, etc., 
G. F. SHOVE. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


THE SOLDIER’S PROFESSION 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 


Smz,—From a fairly considerable experience as a regimental 
officer in the War, may I supplement Sir F. Maurice’s comments 
on the review which recently appeared in your columns, on 
Mr. Kipling’s The Irish Guards in the Great War. 

Two forces prompt men to that resolute action which wins 
battles—initiative and discipline. The former, by which I mean 
a personal force of character, is not present in the average man in 
sufficient strength to stifle fatigue, fear, the instinct of self- 
preservation, and the hundred and one other circumstances of 
modern war which urge the soldier to get into the nearest shelter 
and to do nothing. It is, moreover, a natural product, the 
fruit of a man’s whole life and environment which cannot be 
taught, much less crammed. Discipline, on the other hand, 
js not self-dependence, but interdependence, and this can be 
inculeated with the result that a man can be trained to do more 
as part of the machine than he is capable even of attempting 
ex mero motu. For this reason discipline, esprit de corps, tra- 
dition, reliance on the unit, not on the man—call it what you will 
—was, I think rightly, regarded as the absolute bedrock of 
successful military training. The professional soldier did not 
underestimate the value of initiative, but he recognised its 
scarcity, and avoided the futility of attempting the mass produc- 
tion of a quality that did not exist in sufficient quantities to be 
a commercially practicable proposition. Discipline offered the 
best substitute. 

One further point. Your reyiewer, in common with many 
others, appears to hold the belief that there was a solution to 
the riddle of the trenches which our generals, from their own 
stupidity, failed to detect. But what was the solution? Its 
existence is often stated, but never its terms. I venture, on the 
other hand, to say that British Staff work was good, and that 
British generals were, for the most part, highly competent, and 
that the war was fought out and ended in the only way possible, 
namely, after a protracted and bloody struggle. But if I am 
wrong,no doubt your reviewer will enlighten me and many 
others, and will point out what was the short cut to victory, 
which at the time was so completely hidden from our eyes.— 
Yours, etc., W. N. SrTas_e, 

Late Major 25th Batt., R.W.F. 

3 Hare Court, Temple. 

June 19th. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 


_ Sm,—Is Mr. Chapman serious when he suggests that there 
is no Royal Society of London? The first words of the first 
Charter of Charles II., on which the Society is founded, are 
these : “* Praesidi, Concilio et Sodalibus Regalis Societatis Londini, 
@ Rege Carolo secundo concessa.” 

In the second Charter, the Society is frequently named as of 
London, e.g., “Et Eandem Societatem per nomen Praesidis 
Concilii et Sodalium Regalis Societatis Londini pro scientia 
naturali promovenda.” 

a In the same Charter the oath of the first Presidentis as follows : 

I, William Viscount Brouncker doe promise to deale faithfully 
ete... . as President of the Royall Society of London.” There 
are two ‘I's’ in Royall certainly and only one in London, but 

According to Chapter II. of the Statutes, every fellow of the 
Society subscribes to these words : “ endeavour to promote the 
good of the Royal Society of London.” 
at Chapter VL., Section VI. of the Statutes, it is required that 

President, taking the applicant by the hand, shall say these 
words: “Ido . . . in the name of the Royal Society of London 
admit you a fellow thereof.” 

Ps ails Mr. Chapman at London? Is London unworthy 
of a Royal Society ?—Yours, etc., 

Colinton. 


RosBert GREIG. 
June 19th. 


Miscellany 


ON OLD CURTAINS AND OTHER 
THINGS 


HAT time the cottage lamps are lit, 
\ N And round the fireside spinsters sit 
To ply their wonted tasks ; 
And coiled on rug or wicker chair 


The tabby strokes her silken hair 
And in the firelight basks; 


Warm curtains now retain the glow, 

Whose colours, tarnished long ago, 
Seem half renewed again ; 

For time, that took away the gloss 

Of freshness, now repairs the loss 
With many a faded stain, 


That seem from some forgotten age, 
Fraught with a secret heritage 
Past seasons to recall, 
As who should say: Here mark the sun, 
And here the rain; this rose fordone 
Where shadows used to fall ; 


This withered leaf some sixty years 

Has held a love-sick maiden’s tears ; 
This lily holds her sighs. 

Now if thou canst, complete the tale 

Of Summer cloud and Winter gale, 
All here recorded lies. 


Yea, all and more than eye can scan 
Of life’s unfathomable plan 

Lacks but the master-key ; 
And then behind the darkening gloom 
We pass into the waiting room 

Of God’s eternity. 


We love and hate, but never know 

How many leagues the waters flow 
Between the dawn and night ; 

Give birth, and die, but never count 

The loss and gain of life’s amount 
In darkness and in light. 


Ah! If desire could ope the rose, 

Or dreams and sleep could e’er disclose 
The future and the past ! 

Yet in the silence of the morn 

When darkness dies ere light is born 
To perish all too fast, 


There grows upon the Eastern sky 
A gorgeous, shadowy pageantry, 
As if far down the night 
That never trodden forest stood 
Where dreams of youth and maidenhood 
Have winged their last swift flight. 
* ~ *” * 
But now to-day must add its store, 
A little less, a little more, 
A rent, and here a stain; 
Till death shall fling the curtains wide 
Whose faded hues no more shall hide 
The Life that is not vain. 
A. G. McL. Pearce Hicerns. 
C2 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE" 


HE noble craft of typography is well illustrated by 
these four books, and its admirers, now daily 
increasing in numbers, will welcome Sir Thomas 

Browne as presented by the Golden Cockerel Press, and 
will run to the assistance of the craftsmen who have had 
the skill, and the financial courage to produce such 
beautiful books. Neither art nor craft can flourish without 
the generous support of those who appreciate both skill 
and beauty. 

We could wish we were better qualified than we are 
to do justice to our text, but unhappily, men’s tastes are 
sorely limited, and the present writer, though a Brownist 
to the core, is more of a bibliographer than a typographer, 
and has, uneasily, to admit, that a book without a title- 
page or frontispiece, indicating its date and original 
domicile, is (for us) shorn of half its glory. 

Forewords, or introductory puffs, even when called 
appreciations, may gladly be dispensed with, but, in the 
case of reprints of old books, a few judicious bibliographical 
notes, telling the reader about early editions and first 
editors, are never really thrown away, even upon a 
bibliophile. 

But, however this may be, we may all be certain that 
the author of the famous treatises (named at the top 
of the page), who had so many tastes of his own, would be 
both amazed and delighted were he allowed to see these 
children of his learning and exuberant fancy thus decked 
out, two centuries and a-half since their only begetter 
was carried to his grave in St. Peter’s Mancroft; though 
we cannot suppose that the possibility of any such post- 
humous tribute ever entered within (to use one of Browne’s 


own unforgettable phrases) “the circumference of his - 


hopes.” 

Sir Thomas Browne was not an East Anglian by birth, 
parentage or education. He was born in Cheapside in 
1605, his family came out of Cheshire, his school was 
Winchester and his college Pembroke, Oxford, which 
last-mentioned fact was, as anyone could have foretold, 
most affectionately recorded by Dr. Johnson in his well- 
known life of Browne. But as the author of Religio 
Medici practised as a physician in Norwich for forty-six 
years, and dying there in his seventy-seventh year, was 
buried in the old church, still the glory of the busy market 
place, it is not wonderful that East Anglia has added 
Sir Thomas Browne to her long roll call of famous men. 


At the date of Browne’s death there was still living, 
though at an immense age, another English author, who 
shares with Sir Thomas, though in a very different genre, 
the same kind of personal affection, Isaak Walton. 

We can find no evidence that Sir Thomas Browne ever 
read the Compleat Angler, which first appeared in 1658, 
and yet ashe was greatly interested in fishes (though chiefly 
of the salt-water variety) and composed two tractates 
about them (in one of which he may be found gravely 
concerned with the question “* What kind of fishes they 
were which our Saviour ate with his disciples after the 
Resurrection ”), he ought to have been one of Walton’s 
most eager readers. But probably he was not an angler. 

To say anything about the books reprinted by the Golden 
Cockerel Press would be entirely superfluous. Those who 
have read them already know all about them, and those 
who have not, must be infected at the source of fascination. 

Browne is not for all markets. But, then, Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, which first appeared in 1621, 
when Browne was still at school, is not precisely a popular 
book, though its price rules high at Sotheby’s or Hodgson’s, 
and is not likely to fall one penny piece during the next 





*Religio Medici, Hydrotaphia Urn Burial, The Garden of Cyrus, 
to be followed by Christian Morals. Four volumes. Printed at the 
Golden Cockerel Press, Waltham Saint Lawrence, Berkshire. £5. 





three hundred years. We have not chanced upon any 
references to the Anatomy in Browne’s writings and can, 
therefore, only suppose that he was one of those authors 
who are content to chew the cud of their own whims and 
fancies, and to draw their learning from the ancient foun. 
tains, leaving their contemporaries austerely alone. Even 
if Burton had survived the date of the publication of the 
Religio Medici, which he did not do, there is no reason 
to suppose that he would have read the book of his brother 
Oxonian. 

Sir Thomas Browne must be added to the scanty list of 
lucky authors living and dead. He led his own life, on 
his own lines, and was permitted to pursue his tastes and 
studies at home and abroad very much as he chose, His 
style was his own, and whenever he wanted a word to 
transmit the finest shade of his fancy he coined one on the 
spot, and went on with his writing. He does not seem 
ever to have stopped to consider whether anyone, except 
himself, would be interested in what Johnson amusingly 
calls “‘ his infusions,” but writes, as in his Garden of Cyrus, 
as if “decussation was the great business of the world, 
and that nature and art had no other purpose than to 
exemplify and imitate a quincunx.” 

If any reader has forgotten what is a quincunx, we 
may refer him to the Garden of Cyrus and Evelyn's 
Pomona. 

It must, however, never be overlooked that for more 
than forty years Browne actively practised his healing 
art in the considerable City of Norwich. He had stood 
by many deathbeds. He had a great admiration for 
Hippocrates, as indeed had one of the most learned physi- 
cians of our own day, the accomplished Sir Norman Moore, 
Browne writes: “Galen and Hippocrates must be had as 
fathers and foundations of the faculty,” but he adds “ lay 
your foundation in anatomy and be sure you make yourself 
master of Dr. Harvey’s piece De Circul Sang, which dis- 
covery I prefer to that of Columbus.” (See Works in 
Wilkin’s edition, Vol. I., p. 356.) 

Sir Thomas is, we must suppose, the only practising phy- 
sician who is to be found occupying a place in the very 
front ranks of English literature. 

And as Browne was lucky in his life, so he has been fortu- 
nate in his editors after death. In 1712, an archbishop 
(Tenison) collected his tracts and miscellaneous pieces, 
and in 1722 another judicious editor produced some more 
material, and in 1756 Johnson prefixed a life to a new 
edition of the Christian Morals, and to have your life written 
by Johnson is to gain admission into the kingdom of an 
author’s heaven. Nor does it matter what he happens 
to say. 

In the Victorian Age, Browne was equally lucky, for in 
1836 Pickering published, in four well-printed volumes, 
an edition of Browne, on which Simon Wilkin, a Norfolk 
man, had laboured for fourteen years. This edition is 
admirably annotated, and both Southey and Coleridge 
have spoken of it almost in the language of hyperbole. 
To possess it is the plain duty of all good Brownists. 

None the less this immaculate Mr. Wilkin was made 
the subject of a too excellent jest by one of the most 
distinguished literary men even Manchester has ever pro- 
duced, that thrice-admirable person, Mr. James Crossley, 
the founder of the Chetham Society, known to all 
northerners with the least tincture of letters. 

Crossley was a great student of Browne, and had meditated 
an edition of his own, which he forwent, when he heard of 
Wilkin’s long-pending collection of the master’s works. 
Crossley sent Wilkin some pieces of Browne’s, but included 
among them A Fragment on Mummies, which he is alleged 
to have told Wilkin he had transcribed in the British 
Museum, but forgot to make a note of the volume m 
which he had found it. j 

This Fragment on Mummies Wilkin printed as Brownes 
in his fourth volume, pp. 273-6. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that this Fragment was 
hailed, almost hilariously, by all good Brownists, as coming, 
not only indubitably from the hand of the master, but 
as being that master at his best. Over and over again 
have fragments of this Fragment been singled out as 
amongst the finest passages, in their own style, that can 
anywhere be found in the compositions of our great writers 
of prose. 

And yet this highly-praised Fragment on Mummies is 
not Browne’s, but either the mischievous Crossley’s, or the 
joint production of some literary conclave in the murky 
City of Manchester, soon to be represented by John Bright. 

This is how the Fragment on Mummies brings its fraudu- 
lent self to a close : 

Egypt is now become the land of obliviousness and doteth: 
Her ancient civility is gone and her glory has vanished as a phan- 
tasma. Her youthful days are over, and her face hath become 
wrinkled and tetrick. She poreth not upon the heavens, astronomy 
is dead unto her, and knowledge maketh other cycles. Canopus 
is afar off, Memnon resoundeth not to the sun, and Nilus heareth 
strange voices. Her monuments are but hieroglyphically sem- 
piternal. Osiris and Anubis, her averruncous deities, have departed, 
while Orus yet remains dimly shadowing the principle of viscissitude 
and the effluxion of things, but receiveth little oblation. 

Perhaps, now we know this Fragment to be a parody, 
after the fashion of Lamb’s avowed imitations of Burton, 
we may detect flaws in its composition, and wonder how 
any sound Brownist could have been deceived by it, and 
yet they were. 

We must not end even this perfunctory paper with a 
“fake”; and so ask leave to select for our peroration 
a few sentences of the veritable Browne taken from the 
Christian Morals : 

Though the world be histrionical, and most men live ironically, 
yet be thou what thou singly art, and personate only thyself. 

Swim smoothly in the stream of thy nature, and live but one man, 
Simulation must be short; men do not easily continue a counter- 
feiting life, or dissemble unto death. He who counterfeiteth, 
acts a part ; and is, as it were, out of himself, which if long, proves 
so irksome, that men are glad to pull off their vizards, and resume 
themselves again; no practice being able to naturalise such 
unnaturals or make a man rest content not to be himself. And 
therefore since sincerity is thy temper, let veracity be thy virtue, 
in words, manners and actions. 


Understand the rules, but swear not unto the doctrines of Zeno 
or Epicurus. Look beyond Antoninus, and terminate not thy 
morals in Seneca or Epictetus. Let not the twelve but the two 
tables be thy law; let Pythagoras be thy remembrancer not thy 
textuary and final instructor, and learn the vanity of the world 
tather from Solomon than Phococyldes. Sleep not in the dogmas 
of the Peripatus, Academy or Porticus. Be a moralist of the Mount, 
an Epictetus in the faith, and Christianise thy notions.— 
(Vol. IV. 106.) 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 


THE GUITRYS 


T would be interesting to know how far the popularity 
of the Guitrys in London is due to the fact that 
English people really like the sort of plays they 

produce, how far to a feeling that they ought to like it— 
in French—and how far to the size of the French colony 
amongst us. If every country gets the government it 
deserves, one would expect it also to get, in time, the sort 
of play it likes. Judging the audience from its representa- 
tives in the stalls, one would feel fairly certain that the 
French that was being talked was not the French of 
Englishmen. And we certainly do not get this sort of play. 
Yet the whole audience was obviously not French, and— 
in French—both Le Veilleur de Nuit and Nono were im- 
mensely popular. 

In both plays—and indeed in everything Sacha Guitry 
writes—the same merits and the same faults are to be 
found. Nono he wrote in 1903, when he was eighteen years 
old, and Le Veilleur de Nuit in 1920. There is very little 
advance with increasing age and no deterioration. Each 
play is light, easy, natural, amusing. Le Veilleur de Nuit is, 


if possible, still slighter in plot than Nono, and its situations 
are brought about still more economically. But the 
philosophy of both plays is the same and so is the stage 
technique. 

The well-made play, as we are used to it, is certainly very 
different from this thing ; its aim is to work up to three or 
four “ big moments’; if there are surprises they must be 
only such as heighten the dramatic situation; words, as 
almost always in the modern English theatre, are considered 
as necessary evils ; the “ big moments” are the thing. 

Sacha Guitry also exploits the well-made play, but to 
turn it inside out. It is curious, especially when one re- 
members that he is not only an actor but the son of an 
actor, to find what importance he gives to the words of his 
plays. He will work quite hard for a given situation, and 
then destroy it with a word. Of course, his method is to 
destroy all his situations, but it is satisfactory to find anyone 
trusting the coup de grdce to anything supposedly so un- 
dramatic as mere speech. And that brings us to his second 
peculiarity—his love of a “ situation ” only as something to 
be killed. That is the foundation of almost all his best 
jokes and, indeed, of his whole conception of a play. Of 
course, the art of pricking bubbles is not a new one; he is 
not indeed an originator in any possible sense ; but he can 
prick them with more apparent unconcern, more naturally 
and untheatrically, than almost any other man. That is 
where his skill lies; and that is why he loves to start off 
with a commonplace situation all ready for the pricking. 
He works to a pattern because his whole aim is to leave 
the expected eventually. 

Both Le Veilleur de Nuit and Nono are examples of the 
oldest triangular situations. In the first we have the dis- 
tinguished and wealthy old man, his flighty and rather 
stupid young mistress and the young painter lover. The 
old man discovers the truth of the case and is delighted. 
The young woman will now be saved, he sees, from many 
foolish dangers, and the young man is hard-working and 
sympathetic. All is sailing along quite happily till the old 
man lets the two young people know how pleased he is. 
That is too much for them. They were prepared to deceive 
him, honourably; the young man did not even object when 
he alone knew the old man’s mind; but when the whole 
position is put brutally into words he conventionally 
revolts. The old man has no tact; the position is intoler- 
able; no man of honour could stand it, and so on. On 
the other hand, however, are he and the young woman ever 
to manage without the luxury the old man provides? It is 
very difficult for them. If only the old man could have 
pretended not to see, it would have all been so pleasant. 
Eventually the old man takes the situation in hand, over- 
bears the protests in an admirable speech which is still in 
progress while the curtain descends, and we are left to 
understand that somehow or other the delicate consciences 
of the young people will be set at rest. 

In Nono we have a young man, his flighty young mistress, 
and his friend of forty. The young man is called home by 
a furious father and the young woman promptly falls into 
the arms of his friend. Eventually the young man returns 
and finds them together. There is a terrific scene, broken 
to pieces by the young man’s desire for a cigarette, and then 
a match, which, in spite of his fury, he has to borrow from 
his friend, and eventually it is decided that the young woman 
must choose between them. She is called in, and, unlike 
Candida in a similar situation, can think of no sensible or 
foolish reason for preferring either of them. Then, to end 
off the play somehow, we have a scene between the elder 
lover and her. He has won her by drawing straws, and wishes 
to make her own that really she has preferred him all the 
time. “ No,” she says in the calmest and most delightfully 
self-centred fashion ; “‘ No; I went down into the garden 
and thought it all out. You balanced each other exactly. 
You on your side have charm, intelligence, gaiety, wit, 
silliness, and your eyes, and he on his, has youth.” “ What 
else?” he asks. “ Just that, youth,” she answers calmly. 
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At this he somewhat sententiously decides that she loves 
the younger man, and nobly throws them into each other’s 
arms. But one knows that this conventional solution is his, 
not hers. She really did like them equally, and would be 
equally happy and charming and bored with either. 

This is the sort of main idea of all M. Guitry’s plays and 
how he contrives to twist them from their expected patterns ; 
but over and over again the same joke is being played in 
subsidiary scenes and minor ways. It is obvious that such 
a dramatic trick contains no more possibilities than any 
other trick. But the trick is a fresher one, and one also that 
suits M. Guitry’s lightness of touch to perfection. And, of 
course, there are other situations. There is, for instance, 
a delightful moment when, at the end of an evening party 
in Le Veilleur de Nuit, the young painter first arrives to 
paint a panel in the house in ordinary day clothes. The 
others are in evening dress, the curtains are drawn, and the 
electric light is on. They ask him why he’s come to work 
at that hour of night. He explains that it is not night but 
day. The curtains are drawn, and in the cold daylight 
they all seem to shrivel up and hurry away ashamed. But 
for the most part the whole of M. Guitry’s considerable 
technique is expended on building up conventional situa- 
tions, and then laughing them out of court by making his 
characters act naturally. 

And, of course, the acting helps enormously. The plays 
have been written to be acted just so. Sacha Guitry himself 
is always Sacha Guitry himself; Yvonne Printemps is 
always a young and entirely self-centred little creature, who 
means to get all the fun out of life she can, and is no better 
than she should be. The only actor in the company with 
any claims to greatness is Lucien Guitry. When he is on 
the stage the contrast between real acting and delightful 
“‘ playing about ” is sometimes almost too strong. He is as 
real and as solid as stone. But the others all fit in extra- 


ordinarily well, and the whole production is admirably neat - 


and pointed. To some extent they are helped, as all French 
players are helped, by the fact that gestures—especially 
gestures with the hands—can be used so much more 
naturally than they could by English actors. If English 
actors wish to be really natural they are forced almost to be 
inexpressive. But in England we have actors as good as 
Sacha Guitry and most of the others of his company, 
though we have not their tradition of acting. We have no 
one to compare with Lucien Guitry, and, in her way, we have 
nothing so delightful as Yvonne Printemps. Young 
English actresses, for one reason or another, seem always 
anxious to show one that whatever part they may be 
playing they are really ladies. Yvonne Printemps is most 
deliciously and whole-heartedly common. Her gurgle of 
ridiculous, almost inane, laughter, her vulgar gestures, her 
knowing little smartnesses, and honest belief that the only 
thing in the world is to have a good time are admirable. 
She is completely canaille and as charming as a monkey. 
R. F. Wricur. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 


AURICE HEWLETT was a man happy in 
his day and his gifts. He had variety and 
exuberance, and an unusual talent for learn- 
ingandmovingon. AsI run over the names 

of the secondary men of letters whose labour has filled 
the past quarter of a century in England, I find myself 
wondering whether any one of them has made a more 
generally attractive contribution than Hewlett, or has 
possessed in equal measure that invaluable asset which 
Bagshot named the experiencing mind. 

He had already passed the halfway-house of life 
when The Forest Lovers achieved its prodigious success. 
For the delicate audacity of that tour de force the 
hour was exactly right. It was the twilight of Pre- 
raphaelitism. Nothing could have been more perfectly 
suited to the mood of the general reader in the year 


between the Diamond Jubilee and the Boer War. The 
book was outrageously mannered, but Hewlett had 
never any need to visit Wardour Street for his proper. 
ties. He was at home on the ground. Few men jn 
England can have had a larger knowledge of medizyal 
romance. One is glad, however, to know that he did 
not take his triumph seriously. Very soon, as Mr, 
Squire tells us, Hewlett grew to detest seeing his name 
linked with The Forest Lovers, and when the department 
stores in America began to give away a cheap reprint 
in lieu of small change, his cup of chagrin must have 
been full. His admirers took it for granted that the 
fortunate author would obligingly go on repeating 
patterns of Malorian romance. Nearly all the estab. 
lished popular favourites could be depended upon; 
why not, therefore, this new master of a delectable 
formula? Hewlett knew better than to be caught 
in that fashion—although, as most of his later stories 
showed, he was quite willing to continue ringing, in 
varying though always fantastic key, his “ endless 
changes on the bells of love.” The Little Novels of 
Italy were pleasing enough, but I for one could make 
nothing of Richard Yea-and-Nay. There was a deal 
more in The Queen’s Quair for those who admire that 
kind of thing—a kind, by the bye, that has since then 
very effectually vanished from England, together with 
the later forms of what Stevenson called “ tushery.” 


I confess to having lost track of Hewlett during the 
interval between his Renaissance stories and his second, 
and more genuine, period. It was a pleasure to pick 
him up again with Open Country. This contained a 
fresh interest. As anyone might see, something had 
happened to Maurice Hewlett, and I suppose the 
something was Edward Carpenter. Forest love, as 
Malory and William Morris sang it, had become rather 
like the “love and fine thinking” of which another 
modern has had a little too much to say. Hewlett’s 
hero was now a vagabond artist—mending pans, 
painting pictures, making coffee by the brook, and 
occasionally going to dine with the county in sandals 
and sweater and flannel bags. The adventures of 
Jack Senhouse furnished stuff for a trilogy ; and on the 
whole I am disposed to suggest that Open Country 
and Rest-Harrow stand for the most successful part of 
Hewlett’s work in fiction. It was all alike derivative ; 
the manner was often mere Meredith, but the 
craftsmanship at least was apt and charming. 


The Hewlett of the third stage was to many of us 
much more worth while. Always humanist and liberal, 
he had become actual. In the Lloyd George election 
of 1910 he came out as a good hard fighter on the 
progressive side. Living in Wiltshire, he had come 
to care for the English farm worker, and in the middle 
of the war he completed his “‘ Hodgiad,” The Song of 
the Plow, which will probably outlast all the rest of 
his work, though not as “ poetry for the folk” which, 
latterly, he was ambitious of producing. It was 
followed by a fecund spell of essay writing, with a 
range that revealed his copious reading and_ the 
tenacity of his memory. His prose was purged of the 
last traces of its earlier, often absurd, affectation. 
He showed a liking for social themes and (an amusing 
point for those who had read him at the start) for 
that most austere form of English religious expression, 
the Society of Friends. 

As a literary career, his seems to me exceptionally 
interesting, and very much of its time. And when 
one reflects that his life was only sixty-two years 
and that he was thirty-six when success first came 
to him, one is surprised. But not more surprised at 
this than regretful over the thought that a generation 
hence, probably not more than a tiny remnant of his 
own countrymen will read or remember any portion 
of his various and accomplished writing. 

S. K. RatcLiFFE. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


O one loves Liberty who fears Licence: so far as 
N I know this is an original aphorism. However, 
it is not for the sake of anyone compiling an 

Affable Hawk Birthday Book I write it down; it is 
strictly applicable to my subject. Neither Mr. E. S. P. 
Haynes, author of The Enemies of Liberty (Grant Richards, 
6s.), nor Mr. Clive Bell, author of On British Freedom 
(Chatto and Windus, 8s. 6d.), fear Licence; both are 
nuine lovers of Liberty. They are intolerant only of 
intolerance, and the only kind of moral indignation they 
it is that directed against moral indignation; in 
this they revel. This general attitude is instantly sym- 


tic to me. 
a ‘ * -* 


Although I disagree with both upon points too numerous 
to deal with, I believe that their books will prove beneficial. 
Mr. Clive Bell’s pamphlet is the most spirited, swift, 
admirably written onslaught I have read since I read 
one of Shaw’s prefaces. True,the reader, who is attentive 
to the damned complexity of life, will feel he is not always 
fair to the Enemy. But busybody legislators are so 
strong and stupid, and such a nuisance, and such a danger, 
that I cannot feel sorry when now and then Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Haynes hit them below the belt. But first who is 


the Enemy ? 


* * * 


The Enemy is an active spirit which animates certain, 
often capable, and nearly always unfortunately, self- 
assertive, people. It is best indicated by an example. 
I will take a quotation from Mr. Haynes’ book : 

“He only wished to add that he could not concur in 
the reason given by the magistrate when he said that 
there was strong public feeling that these regulations 
should not be unduly maintained and enforced. In his 
(Mr. Justice Avory’s) view this sort of legislation, which 
was intended to restrain the vicious propensities of those 
who indulge in the eating of sweetmeats up to bedtime, 
must be maintained and enforced to keep such vicious 
propensities in check (Mr. Justice Avory as reported in 
the Times of April 14th, 1923).” 

The occasion of this obiter dictum was, no doubt, that 
exceedingly petty piece of oppressive legislation regu- 
lating the sale of sweets, the object of which was, however, 
inno sense moral. But observe the gusto with which the 
learned judge gives it a moral interpretation and makes 
morals an excuse for bringing down hard the pedagogue’s 
cane; then ask yourself what sort of a community ours 
would be to live in if Mr. Justice Avory was autocrat 
of it, or, still more awful thought, if it was composed of 
people like him. 

* * * 

And there is a more immediate warning to be drawn 
from this passage. A great deal of social legislation has 
been passed, and a great deal more threatens to be passed, 
which has been, or can be, partially justified on inoffensive 
grounds, but behind which the driving force is really this 
detestable spirit. Look out for the real motive. It is 
hot apprehensive, human affection, exceptionally all- 
embracing, very exceptionally strong, which makes Mr. 
Justice Avory delight in depriving a flapper of an evening 
feast of chocolate ; I think we may be quite sure that he 
1s not deeply concerned about her little stomach. But 
when he imagines her popping one cream after another 
into her mouth, what I fancy he feels is a kind of sudden 
anger, which would be expressed by exclaiming, “* She 
must be stopped making a little beast of herself!” We 
have all experienced this emotion on occasions; many 
People feel it when they see a kiss. We can recognise it 
easily if we like. We know it is a wholly delicious feeling, 
if at the same time we have the power to interfere; but 


if we have not, although there is still a not uninteresting 
glow in it, perhaps it is too much like an itch to be 
quite pleasant. Nothing could be more opposed to a 
natural movement of human charity or a friendly concern 
for another than this emotion. It is in reality an intensely 
egotistic, self-assertive emotion. Controlled, as it often is 
in decently self-critical people, it often turns into patronising 
contempt (that shows how little a real regard for others 
enters into it); and when it is uncontrolled, it masquerades 
convincingly as concern for the happiness of those who 
have excited it. Lust does not more readily conceal 
itself as love; jealousy counterfeit more cunningly a 
sense of justice in a jealous person. This spirit is the 
Enemy. 
* * * 


The old-fashioned tyrant, the bogey of historians and democrats, 
with his proper attributes of blood-stained hands, cruel laughter, 
and rolling eyes, is a stock property of political caricature as 
alarming,as familiar and a'most as popular as the devil. He sits 
in purple robes on a high, and often bejewelled, throne, and is to 
be found in vast, gloomy palaces where, snarling horribly, he 
crunches the bones and sucks the blood of the people. The 
modern and more effective type has another aspect and must be 
sought elsewhere. You will find him, or more probably her, in 
the guise of a middle-aged woman of plain but energetic coun- 
tenance, shaped sometimes like a lettuce gone to seed and some- 
times like a wheat-sheaf; or him you may find in the guise of a 
moderately successful shopkeeper lurking in a black coat, behind 
gold-rimmed nose-pinchers ; but whether black-coated or shirt- 
waisted, our modern tyrants sit, not in palaces, but in committee 
rooms, brooding over human wrongs and miseries and the odious 
frivolity and wickedness of those who are in any way unlike them- 
selves. These crunch no bones; indeed, they are for the most 
part vegetarians. By profession they are philanthropists; and, 
thus disguised, have contrived so far to escape most of that obloquy 
which tyrants deserve and get. For these are the nasty, petty 
tyrants who hate liberty ; and why they hate it is always some- 
thing of a puzzle to ordinary good-natured men and women. We 
can understand, though we may not like, a Government which 
attacks liberties, which appear to threaten its existence. But 
this hatred of liberty for its own sake, these professional enemies 
of freedom, how can they be accounted for ?—({ On British Freedom, 
pp. 53 and 54.) 

Mr. Bell’s explanation is that these people usually have 
not much capacity for enjoyment and can only express 
themselves by impressing themselves. ‘The worst of it 
is, the only material on which they can leave their mark 
is human; they impress themselves on us.” Though 
the tone of Mr. Bell’s pamphlet may occasionally make 
his readers exclaim, ‘*‘ Because thou lovest cakes and ale 
shall there be no more virtue?” the drift of it is extremely 
sensible. “ British Freedom” is superior to “ French 
Freedom ” as far as politics are concerned ; but in France 
social freedom is much greater. Mr. Bell proposes that 
in this respect we should copy the Code Napoleon and aim 
at securing public decency and protecting the young 
without seeking to control the private lives of citizens. 
He has a courageous section upon the proper attitude 
towards self-regarding vices, even when these are abnormal 
and excite abhorrence. 
* * * 

Mr. Haynes’ book is more than a plea for “ social” 
freedom ; it includes discussions upon “ political freedom ” 
as well. Mr. Bell is concerned with the Prude and the 
Prohibitionist ; Mr. Haynes ranks the Collectivist, the 
Communist, the Super-Capitalist and the War Lord also 
among the enemies of freedom. He does not always 
make out his case, and when he fails to do so it is due 
to his not seeing that a good many restrictions are advo- 
cated because, though they restrict the freedom of some, 
they enlarge that of others. Mr. Haynes would not be 
in favour of repealing the Factory Acts. And this reminds 
me of a misgiving that has haunted me in reading these 
two vigorous assaults on public workers who are no doubt 

ossessed by the noxious spirit. If, say, Mr. Bell, Mr. 
faynes and myself had been manufacturers in the early 
nineteenth century, we might have been very kind to an 
individual child or two working itself to death in our 
mills ; but we would have been far less likely than Lord 
Shaftesbury, of whom in many ways we should have strongly 
disapproved, to move in the matter, and compel the 
abolition of the whole vile system. Such is the com- 
plexity of things ! AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MOLL FLANDERS 


Moll Flanders. By Danrex Deror. Constable. 24s. 


Some years ago, when I was looking into the window of a book- 
shop, I happened to see one book opened, so as to show its 
title-page. But after I had read, without much emotion, 
“‘The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders,” 
ete., you can judge of my surprise when I began to read that 
she was “ Twelve Year a Whore, Five Times a Wife (whereof 
once to her own brother), Twelve Year a Thief, Eight Year a 
Transported Felon in Virginia,” etc. Never before had I 
seen so much candour in print, with the exception of the Bible. 
So I judged Moll Flanders to be a second Bible that all true 
believers should study with profit and reverence. How much 
more to be preferred was this simple candour in Moll Flanders, 
to the suggestive hints in some of our modern novels ; works 
that have all the appearance of being pure wells, until we come 
to drink, and then find a loathsome reptile comes up from the 
bottom to'join its lips to ours. 

Shall I not, thought I, write a book myself with the title, 
The Life and Adventures of a Poet, Tramp, Catitleman, Thief 
and Orphan? But if I did, some dishonest rival would, with 
the help of a rascally publisher, bring out a book with the title, 
The Life and Adventures of a Poet, Tramp, Shepherd, Thief 
and Bastard. And, in the eyes of a book-buying Public, what 
chance would I, a poor orphan, have against a proud, ambitious 
bastard ? 

Defoe, outside his political works, deals with human character, 
and little else. In Robinson Crusoe he makes one man his 
central figure ; and in this other book, Moll Flanders, he places 
& woman in the same position. He never, to my knowledge, 
deviates from the telling of his story, like modern writers ; 
and whatever happens to Moll Flanders inside a house is told 
without any description of its architecture or whether it is 
new or old; and whatever happens to her in the open air is 
told without any setting of wind, sun, rain or snow. The story 
of Moll Flanders moves on in such a natural way that no reader 
can doubt its being a true history. If a reviewer gave the least 
hint that Robinson Crusoe and Moll Flanders were invented, 
and had never had human breath, would not every honest 
reader write at once to the editor: “Sir, your reviewer of 
Moll Flanders has proved himself to be a confounded ass, and 
you have turned him loose in a bed of lilies? Where did you 
find him ? Lose him again, for heaven’s sake, before your paper 
becomes a laughing-stock to its contemporaries!” 

I have always thought, and still believe, that the greatest 
writers can always be quoted the most, even when they write 
nothing but short poems or short stories; for there can be 
lyrics within lyrics, and short stories within short stories. No 
great writer moves at the same pace all the time, no more than 
the waves of the sea. In both cases there comes a bigger wave 
of ecstasy to take our breath away. But I find Defoe to be 
the one exception, for there is scarcely a purple passage in all 
his work. It is one steady march of monosyllables, without 
a cry of surprise or the least attempt to become eloquent. But 
what strength there is in these little words of his, and how they 
reach the heart time after time; whether he describes how 
the people, in the Plague of London, sat on their doorsteps and 
died, or relates this extraordinary life of Moll Flanders. Surely 
it is impossible to believe that Defoe’s bare and quiet style is 
due to a lack of feeling—we would rather think it due to an 
intensity of feeling. 

There is not one page in Moll Flanders that does not contain 
one or more paragraphs that could be quoted as an example 
of clear and simple beauty. We are reminded again and again 
how much these monosyllables are like small ants that carry 
great loads of matter out of proportion to their size. They 
get their effect as they accumulate, like the drops of water that, 
in Chinese torture, drop on the head, and grow from feather- 
to hammer-weight. There is one passage, when Moll Flanders 
is a little girl, and innocent, with the ambition to be a gentle- 
woman, without knowing the exact meaning of the word. 
Here it is: 

As for my money, I gave it all to my mistress-nurse, as I called 
her, and told her she should have all I got for myself when I was 
a gentlewoman, as well as now. By this and some other of my 
talk, my old tutoress began to understand me about what I meant 
by being a gentlewoman, and that I understood by it no more 
than to be able to get my bread by my own work; and at last 
she asked me whether it was not so. I told her, yes, and insisted 
on it, that to do so was to be a gentlewoman; “for,” says I, 
“there is such a one,” naming a woman that mended lace and 
washed the ladies’ laced-heads ; “‘ she,” says I, “is a gentlewoman, 
and they call her madam.” “ Poor child,” says my good old 








es 


nurse, “‘ you may soon be such a gentlewoman as that, for 
is a person of ill fame, and has had two or three bastards.” 


So this work of genius goes on and on, and never once loses 
its simple beauty. No doubt there were mountebanks in his 
day, as there are in ours, to leap and turn somersaults Over the 
heads of the great; yet, surely, though slowly, the great map 
overtakes them, and leaves them lying behind him, dead and 
forgotten. 

I suppose there are still people on earth, even critics, who 
blind to this simple beauty, would prefer to read something 
like this : 

Oh, my sweet darling, if you only knew how I loved you, you 
would at once fly into the arms of your devoted lover, who must 
forever pine for your most angelic form ! 


Believing, as I have said, that Defoe’s quiet manner is not 
due to lack of feeling, but rather to an intensity of feeling, | 
have often wondered what kind of poem he would have writtep 
if he had left behind a few verses like that other great master, 
John Bunyan. For, mark you, good prose and good Poetry 
go together, and a man that is master of either has a twin. 
gift, as an egg with a double yolk. Ifa good poet found Bacon’s 
Essays hidden away in some corner, unknown, he would show 
what fine poems could be made out of such thoughts as: “ Sys. 
picions, amongst thoughts, are like bats amongst birds, they 
ever fly by twilight.” 

Would Defoe have begun his poem in the manner of Tennyson, 
when he writes: 


Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand ? 


Certainly not. The euthor of Robinson Crusoe and Moll Flanders 
had too much restraint to begin a poem with that hysterical 
“Oh.” Would not the poem be a clear, direct statement, 
without rapture, glamour or magic, but, for all that, getting 
a good shot at our hearts, in the same manner as his prose? 
If he employed monosyllables in his prose, would he cast them 
off in poetry? 

Here is a little poem, suitable to the life of Moll Flanders, 
written in the manner of Defoe, if he had written poetry. The 
few friends she made were lost to her, one by one, mostly through 
death. Defoe would not have admitted any ornaments into 
his work, and scarcely an adjective; and would have been 
without that trickery of expression and obscurity of vision, and 
sometimes violence, that give a temporary reputation to some 
writers of the present day. His poem would have been some- 
thing like this, but ever so much greater, because he is dead 
and his deputy lives : 


Few are my friends, 

But kind and true ; 
One by one, 

I lose my few. 
Again a friend 

Must leave this world ; 
One by one, 

Her limbs go cold. 
Before the sun 

Has left yon wall, 
One by one 

The blinds will fall. 
My visits change 

From house to tomb: 
One by one 

My friends leave home. 

W. H. Davies. 


NOVELS 


By Micnae. ARLEN. 


NEW 


These Charming People. 7s. 6d. 


Collins. 


The Grandeur of Mrs. Dodd. By Suzanne WaLKer. Palmer. 
7s. 6d. 

The Ghost Moth. By K.C. Lion. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Restoration. By Ernen Smewicx. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
7s. 6d. 

The Murder on the Links. By Acarna Curistm. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Fortune’s Practice. By H. C. Bamxy. Methuen. 6s. 


Priscilla Severac. Translated by 
F. MaBet ROBINSON. 
The Noose of Sin. By Francis Carco. 
Hore. Cape. 6s. 
The Bachelor Girl By Vicror MARGUERITTE. Translated by 
HucGu BurnaBy. Philpot. 7s. 6d. 
I like reading about doings in High Life, and so, I fancy, do 
most people. If asked where in London was to be found the 


By MarcetLe TINAYRE. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Translated by EMILE 
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The! Bodley Head List 


Early Reminiscences (1834-1864) 
| By the Rev. S. BARING GOULD. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


{he first part of the autobiography of the veteran writer and Church- 
mat, containing vivid accounts of the events and personalities of the time. 


AWoman’s Impressions of German 


| New Guinea 
By LILIAN OVERELL. 
12s. 6d. net. 


“Strewn with picturesque anecdotes and odd little yarns. The book 
gives a vivid picture of these far-away islands.”—Sunday Times. 


My Adventures in Bolshevik Russia 
By ODETTE KEUN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Aa very amusing, instructive, and distressing book. All intelligent 
people will soon be reading Odette Keun.”’—H. G. WELLS in the Adelphi. 


Clio and The Chateau de Vaux-le- 


Vicomte 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by WINIFRED 
STEPHENS. Demy 8vo, in the Uniform Library 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


This volume contains Anatole France’s best imaginative historical essays. 


The Wagnerian Drama 
By HOUSTON STUART CHAMBERLAIN, Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 
Astudy of Wagner as dramatic poet, written by Wagner's son-in-law. 





Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 





Three Important Reprints 


The Art of Thomas Hardy 


By LIONEL JOHNSON. New Edition, with a 
Supplementary Chapter on Thomas Hardy’s Poetry 
by J. E. BARTON, M.A., revised Bibliography by 
JOHN LANE, a new Portrait of Hardy by VERNON 
| HILL, and a Portrait by WILLIAM STRANG. 
| Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

| A long awaited new edition of one of the best critical works of the 
| 





last fifty years, which contains some of Lionel Johnson’s finest and 
tichest prose, and which has long been out of print. 


_ The Great Fire of London 


By WALTER G. BELL. New, revised, and cheaper 
edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


The Fifth Army in March, 1918 


By W. SHAW SPARROW. New, revised, and 
cheaper edition, with fresh Introductions by Gen. Sir 
HUBERT GOUGH and the author, and 21 Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Leacock’s New Book 


Over The Footlights 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A book of “ potted” plays and film scenarios, taking off Ibsen, the 
Russian drama, the modern problem play and Wild West film, in the 
best Leacock vein of fun. 








The Latest Novels 
(7s. 6d. net each.) 


The Murder on the Links 


By AGATHA CHRISTIE, Author of “ The Mysterious Affair at 
yles.” 


The Book of a Benedict 
By DUNCAN SWANN, Author of “‘ The Book of a Bachelor,” &c. 


Lanterns of Horn 


By Mrs. EVAN NEPEAN. With an Introduction by WILLIAM 
J. LOCKE. 


Rookery Nook 


By BEN TRAVERS, Author of “ i wo 6 
the Nest,” &c. » Au of “ The Dippers, The Cuckoo in 


The Strange Attraction 
a JANE MANDER, Author of “The Story of a New Zealand 
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The Domain of Natural Science. 


The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Aber- 
deen in 1921 and 1922. By E. W. HOBSON, Sc.D., LL.D. 
F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 

The author’s main object is to provide a reasoned contribution 
towards the clarification of ideas in relation to this fundamentally 
important question. He advocates views of the essential character- 
istics of Natural Science, the acceptance of which implies that, in 
our more general outlook upon the world, a position of much less 
dependence oe Natural Science may rightly be taken up than has 
been supposed by many men of science to be admissible. 


The Renaissance of Roman Archi- 


tecture. Part Ill, France. By SIR THOMAS 
GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart, R.A. With 74 plates (3 in 
colour) and 40 illustrations in the text. Crown 4to. 
42s net. 

_“ As a whole, we welcome the book as a most valuable contribu- 
tion, in its ccneecly accuracy, to the literature of architecture, while 
its charm and lucidity of style make it not only very profitable, but 
extremely pleasant reading.”—The Architectural Review on Part II. 


Scenes and Machines on the English 


Stage during the Renaissance. A 
Classical Revival. By LILY B. CAMPBELL. With 8 
plates and 15 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

Miss Campbell here sets forth the results of an original study of 
the question of pre-Restoration scenery. She is concerned with a 
theory of stage decoration which ~- up as the result of classical 
researches by the early scholars of Italy and the artists of the Italian 
Renaissance in its second period. 


. , ~ = 
The Wheelwright’s Shop. sy GrorcE 
STURT (‘George Bourne’). With 8 plates and 24 text- 
figures. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

“There is no book that we can think of quite like this—for to 
the genuine craftsman’s love for the detail of his work, to the 
artist's love for the beauty caught in it, and the practical man’s 
relish for sober accuracy. Mr Sturt unites the authentic literary 
touch. There are passages . . which recall pages of Hardy 
in the effectiveness of their simplicity.”"—Notes and Queries. 


The Journal of a Tour to Corsica; 
and Memoirs of Pascal Paoli. By 
James Boswell, Esq. Edited, with an 


Introduction, by S. C. Roserts. With a frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

The Journal of a Tour to Corsica was first published, together 
with An Account of Corsica, in February, 1768. A second edition 
appeared in the pune of the same year, and a third, with corrections 
and a congratulatory letter from Lord Lyttelton, in 1769. Since 
that date, the Tour has been reprinted but once. Such is the 
eneagsagaies justification for the present edition, in which the Tour 
appears by itself for the first time. 


Studies in Religion, Folk-Lore, and 
Custom in British North Borneo 


and the Malay Peninsula. By vor u. 


N. EVANS, M.A. With a frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 
“Mr I. H. N. Evans, a member of the staff of the Federated 
Malay States Museums, has written a learned work which will be 
of considerable value to anthropologists. . Many curious 
folk-tales are given, and altogether this is a work which adds de- 
cidedly to our store of knowledge about the wilder Malay tribes.” 
The Daily Mail. 


A History of the Arabs in the 


Soudan and some account of the people who pre- 
ceded them and of the tribes inhabiting Darfur. By H. A. 
MACMICHAEL, D.S.O., Sudan Political Service. In 


two volumes. Royal 8vo. £4 10s net. Not sold separately. 

“ Obviously inspired by profound knowledge of the country and 
all its problems. It is a masterly piece of research work.” 
The Morning Post. 
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centre of civilisation, I should no doubt point to Bloomsbury 
rather than Mayfair ; but if we give the palm to Gordon Square 
let us not be unfair to Brook Street. There is a lot to be said 
for a wealthy aristocracy. Unfortunately in England now 
most of the aristocracy are poor, and most of the rich are not 
aristocratic ; while of those who are both rich and aristocratic 
too many spend their time on their estates, and for all my 
snobbery I cannot find any interest in the photographs of 
tweed-clad grandees at Point-to-Points which fill the pages of 
the society papers with such endless unvariety. There remain 
the few who have chic enough to get themselves talked about— 
and disapproved. Can anyone doubt that it is they who would 
compose the nucleus of any well regulated court, and that it 
was such as they who were favoured by Louis XIV. of France 
and Charles II. of England, and who flourished under both 
the Regencies. But what was then called brilliance or vivacity 
is now dismissed as a talent for self-advertisement. One must 
indeed admit that people who spend their days being painted 
by Sir John Lavery, and their nights applauding the latest 
musical comedy, have not the best taste in pictures or plays. 
But they are experts in the minor arts: and minor arts, like 
cooking and clothes, are not uninteresting. Luxury may be 
economically obnoxious and morally blameworthy, but it can 
often be artistically seductive and even excellent. The nine- 
teenth century saw the end of the high craft of Chippendale 
and Meissonnier, but in Bond Street and St. James’s there 
are still jewellers, bootmakers, tailors and hatters, who retain 
the great tradition. Money can always buy the best, if it knows 
where to look for it, and if the English aristocracy has lost its 
taste in the fine arts, parts of it still know where to buy their 
clothes. Is it so small a thing to be adorned by Drecoll, Cartier 
and Moykopf; White, Harborough and Scholte? Surely 
there is something esthetically pleasing in smartness, something 
commendable about those who have the money, the time and 
the taste to be materially exquisite. And if to a perfectly 
elegant appearance you can bring an ancient and distinguished 
name, all the better. It is priggish to deny the advantages 
and privileges of birth. Unluckily those possessed of them 
have allowed those standards to fall, the maintenance of which 
is the only excuse for the existence of an aristocracy. But 
we have had enough of the Sins of Society; and dozens of 
ignominious writers batten on its supposed follies ; so it would 
be quite agreeable to find an author who could give its choicer 
qualities and virtues—that unconcerned courage, that irrational 
scepticism, and that individual loyalty which mark the aristocrat 
in every age. 

Mr. Michael Arlen sometimes comes near to doing this. He 
has a good sense of the exterior elegances, and some feeling 
for the dandysme of the soul. He writes about the well-off, 
the well-bred, and the well-groomed, men and women whose 
principal occupation is with love and the pride of life. He is 
a@ romantic comedian. His first book, The London Venture, 
slipped rather quietly into the world a few years ago. A 
charming and worldly little book, it introduced us to a lovely 
lady called Shelmerdene, it gave in quite a few pages a poetic 
picture of modern aristocratic existence, and it was written 
in a style remarkably like George Moore’s. One wondered 
who this accomplished Mr. Arlen could be, and what he would 
do next. What he did was The Romantic Lady, four stories 
in the style of Henry James. They were disappointing, but 
everyone who reads James has to get the virus out of his blood 
somehow. Mr. Arlen had done it, and we were still left 
wondering. But much less hopefully, for the stories had a 
disquieting touch of vulgarity. Next came Piracy, and this 
was in the style, almost, of Mr. Stephen McKenna, and we did 
not hope or wonder any more. The book was very tiresome 
as well as very popular; and yet, there still was something. 
Now comes a book of stories, These Charming People. And 
they are rather charming—the people, I mean—in their own 
expensive way. Shelmerdene turns up again, and other old 
flames of Mr. Arlen’s. But he is exploiting them now. He 
can still turn a nice epigram, catch a type in a couple of phrases, 
even once or twice summon, if you are in the mood, those idle 
tears which rise in the heart so readily, not for the disasters 
of tragic figures, but from self-pity when reminded of your 
own regrets. About the bad parts of the book, and they are 
nine-tenths of it, it is better to say nothing. Writers with a 
touch of imaginative wit are rare. Is there no hope now? 
Must we stop wondering ? It must be so terribly tempting to 
repeat a trick which you find easy and the public finds pleasant, 

I do not know Mr. Arlen, though I rather fancy we were at 
school together, and I have not the right to lecture him. But 
rather than groan over the terrifying slickness of his work, 
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and all the tawdriness of which he must himself be Sometimes 
conscious, I would like to thump the pulpit, beseech him tp 
turn his eyes to the strait gate, and ask him once before it ig 
too late if he will not resist the snares of his own facility, ang 
struggle to accomplish something possibly less popular but 
certainly better worth while. It is best to write a popular book, 
if you cannot write a decent one. But if you can? [| believe 
and hope that humility is not Mr. Arlen’s guiding virtue. 

The Grandeur of Mrs. Dodd is an account of a family of 
middle-class English people. Bourgeois is the worst imaginable 
term of abuse in the opinion of the authoress, and she describes 
type after type with ever-increasing detestation and Contempt, 
Flaubert regarded the bourgeois with colossal horror, but als 
as a scientist might regard a particularly pestilential bacillus, 
with an almost affectionate wonder. Miss Walker approaches 
her subject with equal gusto but infinitely less sophistication, 
She does not trouble to make her characters more than types, 
and she cannot believe that the bourgeois can ever for a moment 
be like herself, human. Grammar she throws to the winds— 
is not that a bourgeois accomplishment ? Alas, the effect js 
monotonous. Such swelling of cheeks, such blare of brass, will 
not make the walls of Suburbia fall. Something a little oop. 
structive is required—c’est ne détester rien que détester tout 
monde—and Miss Walker hates Communists, Capitalists and 
Socialists alike. What does the woman want, one soon w 
inquires. But she has evidently suffered terribly, and at the 
moment all she cares for is to hit back. And if the milling is 
unscientific, still the claret does flow. The book is remarkable 
for its vehemence and sincerity, and it must have been greater 
fun to write than it is to read. 

The Ghost Moth is another first novel. The plot is unpleasant 
enough to be interesting, and the story is told in quite a dignified 
way. Like most of this week’s novels, it is the sort of book 
one does not wish to damn, yet cannot more than faintly praise, 
But if you go to see a play called The Outsider, which deals 
with a somewhat similar subject, you will realise by contrast 
how good tl-e novel is. 

The solving of puzzles is a fascinating business, witness the 
popularity of acrostics and jig-saws, and of Browning’s poems 
in the days when they seemed obscure. At what point wit 
passes into misplaced ingenuity admirers of the metaphysical 
poets, of Meredith, and of Miss Sidgwick, will variously decide. 
Restoration is a marvel of indirectness. The talent is remark- 
able, the method really rather damnable, and I at least tum 
with relief to another sort of puzzle, the detective story. The 
Murder on the Links is pretty good, but not comparable with 
the same author’s The Mysterious Affair at Styles. Perhaps 
one cannot hope to reach that height twice in one lifetime. 
Mr. Fortune’s Practice contains seven short detective stories. 
Mr. H. C. Bailey writes agreeably, but is not particularly good 
at this job, which is only incidentally connected with literature. 
If he collaborated with the author of The Cask, the result might 
be magnificent. Each writer would supply the other's 
deficiencies. 

Lastly, three translations from the French. Priscilla Severat 
is the story of a Huguenot peasant woman in domestic service, 
who imagines herself supernaturally inspired with the knowledge 
that the Tsar is still alive. The story is well and directly told, 
but lacks intensity. The Noose of Sin is Monsieur Carcos 
latest book. Lovers of the curiosities of literature will remembet 
a remarkable book of his called Jésus-la-Caille, dealing with 
maquereaux, gigolos and equally reprehensible characters 
Montmartre. It contained a lot of extremely difficult slang, 
it revealed a surprising side of life, and was in its own way 
rather charming and even sentimental. The new book has 
a similarly squalid setting, but it is considerably grimmet. 
Monsieur Carco has read the Russians. The Noose of Sit 
would be better if it were compressed, but it is the only book 
in this week’s bunch that I could recommend as more that 
a way of passing the time. 

Last and least, The Bachelor Girl. With regard to La Gargonnt 
much might be said. There is, for instance, the very actual 
question of British liberty. Two hundred thousand copies of 
the book have been sold abroad, and none, I believe, are allo 
to be sold in England. But the book is too unimportant 
make a good casus belli. Then there is the reason, political 
of course, why this book was chosen for particular censu® 
(not censorship) in France. And then again there is the odd 
French attitude to a still adolescent feminism. And best 
all the rather sympathetic figure of Monsieur Margueritle 
himself, turning like an old lion on his critics, and roaring 
indiscriminately at profiteers, clericalism, modern ways 
writing, dancings and the Ruhr occupation. La Gargonm 
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ISLES OF 
ILLUSION 


Letters from the South Seas 
Edited by BOHUN LYNCH. 7/6 net. 


The letters which Mr. Lynch has here edited are reai letters, 
written to him by a real person. 

“ Asterisk” (to use the name given by the editor to his friend 
and correspondent) left school at sixteen and a half, and became 
in quick succession a medical student, a bank clerk, and a junior 
master in a preparatory school. Next (he was still in his early 
twenties) he was an undergraduate at Oxford, where he made 
acquaintance with Mr. Lynch. There followed a period of 
teaching in Cairo, another in South America, until the call of 
the South Sea became too imperative to be ignored. Throwing 
up his job, “ Asterisk” sailed away. What he found at each 
stage of his wandering (for him is yet no journey’s end) these 
letters show. But they not only tell a tale of errant happen- 
ing—they reveal a personality at once bitter and staunch, at 
once romantic and intolerant. 


RECENT ISSUES 








MASTERS AND MEN. Essays 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 7/6 net. 


Westminster Gazette: “The historian’s temperament is very 
evident in the spirited personality of Mr. Philip Guedalla. . . . 
He is at once the most brilliant and the least literary of our 
younger English essayists.” 


ALFRED DEAKIN: A Sketch 

By WALTER MURDOCH. 14/- net. 
Times: “A sketch that is brilliantly executed; a sketch that 
does not obscure the broad outlines of the man’s life and work 
even with the wealth of detail which makes the background so 
vivid. . . . Viewed as a contribution either to the history or 
to the literature of the Empire, his book rises to heights of 
genuine greatness.” 


TENNYSON 

By HAROLD NICOLSON, Author of “ Paul 

Verlaine.” 12/6 net. 
LETTERS OF PRINCIPAL LINDSAY TO 
JANET ROSS 

Edited by JANET ROSS. Portrait. 18/- net. 
THE LIFE OF LT.-GEN. SIR JAMES 


MONCRIEFF GRIERSON, K.C.B., ete. 


By D. S. MACDIARMID. With a foreword by 
EARL HAIG. 18/- net. 


Times: “ With thorough understanding of his character and the 
significance of his life-work, Mr. Macdiarmid has compiled what 
the General’s old friends and comrades will recognise as a true 
picture of the man. ... In consonance with its hero’s own 
life, there is hardly a dull page in the book.” 

TIMES 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF MODERN 
By Lt.-Col. F. E. WHITTON. 12/- net. 


LONDON: Its Origin and Early Development 
By WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. Maps. 14/- net. 
Sunday Times: “ Mr. Page’s qualifications for a work on the 
beginnings of what is now the County of London are first rate. 
He writes simply and well, and does not overburden his book 
with documents.” 
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KATHERINE MANSFIELD’S 


THE DOVE’S 


NEST 


With an Introduction by J. MIDDLETON 
MURRY. 6/- net. 


The Dove's Nest needs no recommendation other than its 
author’s name. When Katherine Mansfield died she left stories 
both finished and unfinished, and it is this her latest work, 1.¢., 
work written subsequent to the publication of The Garden 
Party, that is now given to the public. 
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expressed the author’s disgust with modern moeurs. Vive 
Punion libre !—had he not always been in the van ?—but really 
there were limits! Za Gargonne is unnecessarily physiological, 
and artistically almost worthless. The Bachelor Girl is worse 
than that. It was necessary to call in Mrs. Bowdler; and if 
the book she found was tiresome, the book she has left is 
pointless. The Bachelor Girl may be left about without fear, 


but it is not for that reason a less discreditable publication. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


THREE BIOGRAPHIES 


Memoirs. By Ronautp Ross. Murray. 24s. 
Alfred Deakin. By Watrer Murpock. Constable. 14s. 
Lady Rose Weigall. By Her Davcuter. Murray. 12s. 6d. 

It is held now that in all probability the collapse of Greek 
civilisation was as much due to malaria as to any political or 
economic cause. Sir Ronald Ross has done much to exterminate 
a human scourge “ more terrible than an army with banners” 
or even with high explosives. In the early half of the last 
century malaria was attributed to unwholesome air rising from 
marshes. Then it was identified by Laveran as a blood parasite. 
Working on a suggestion of Sir Patrick Manson, Sir Ronald Ross 
proceeded to investigate the fate of mosquitoes infected by the 
same parasite. He discovered that this germ went through 
definite changes in the body of its host. He next found that 
in the case of birds infected by the parasite, the spores found 
their way from the stomach of the bird into its saliva, and 
that when a bird was bitten by an infected mosquito they passed 
with its saliva into the blood of the new host. The process 
took a fixed time. The bite of mosquitoes did not become 
poisonous for twelve days after they themselves had been 
infected. 

Sir Ronald Ross is one of the most enviable of men, for he has 
done more than the majority of those who are reckoned as 
great benefactors. His memoirs are peculiar in this respect, 
that instead of giving a retrospective summary of the stages of 
his discovery such as we find in the biographies of most men 
of science, he tells the story of his progress towards it as it was 
lived through, with his set-backs and thrills as an often-baffled 
but triumphant investigator. His memoirs also show him to 
be a man of energetic personality with a naturally self-assertive 
temperament. The extraordinary thing about him is that his 
impulse towards art was stronger in him in youth than science, 
though he had an esthetic passion for mathematics as well as 
fine natural abilities in that direction. He appears to be a self- 


taught man in all the various directions that his immense energy 
has carried him; as a mathematician, microscopist, biologist, 
and as a poet—in the sense, in the latter case, that his verse owes 
little to the study of the poets. His poetry is the expression of 


his own moods and experience alone. It is stark and often 
striking. He says of himself, in the course of his autobiography, 
that he finds it easier to remember his past thoughts than his 
past emotions or even events. This is reflected in his style. 
The book is very well worth reading. It is worth reading apart 
from the interest and importance of Sir Ronald’s work, because 
it reflects in every page not only the ardour but the candour of 
mind which are characteristic of the genuine man of science. 
Here is the close of a lecture he gave at Oxford : 

The Parthenon was the temple of Science. The great figure of 
Science, standing before it, dominated the whole of Greece. At its 
gates, even, stood the figure of Hygeia, the Science of Health, whom 
we now invoke. Science isthe goddess whom we serve, as did the 
ancient Athenians, because we know that she, and she alone, can 
save us from these elements of the Deep which oppress us. We 
are her servants. We honour not the baser gods—the quack 
remedies, the sham philanthropics, the false knowledges, the mock 
philosophies, the whining pities, the lying politics which keep 
men down in the depths. We acknowledge only the intellect 
which sees the truth and smites the evil. Let us pray Pallas 
Athene to revisit the land where she was born.” 

These memoirs are an inspiring book. The Life of Alfred 
Deakin pretends to be no more than a sketch. He was certainly 
one of the ablest political leaders Australia has produced, and 
one of the colonials who have done most for the British Empire. 
The work he did in the latter half of his career is of most interest 
to Englishmen. He was at the height of his importance during 
the Imperial Conference in 1907. It was largely due to Deakin 
that the Conference declared itself to be a permanent political 
institution. Whatever the work in hand or the question to be 
decided, he distinguished himself by his agility and sincerity. 
He was an orator of the most persuasive kind, by reason of these 
qualities and a very unusual directness of address. Professor 


Murdock gives a clear account of his policy, and for his p 
Deakin cared more than for his party : (1) Protection ; 
Irrigation ; (3) Factory Legislation; (4) Federation and 
Imperialism, which latter item was combined with “ a a meti 
contumacious attitude towards Downing Street ” ; (6) Resp 
sible Government. He was a strong believer in party go 
ment, and he believed responsible government meant a gyg, 
in which two parties, and only two, alternate in power 
charge against the Labour Party, who butted in as a thi 
“* What kind of cricket could be expected,” he asked, “if ¢ 
were three elevens engaged, one of them playing sometime 
one side, sometimes for the other and occasionally for itself }"_ 
was that it was destroying “responsible Government.” This 


is dead history now ; much more alive are the other battles hel 
fought. He died in 1919. The chapter which deals with jg} 


closing years clouded by failure of mental power is tragic, He 
noted down the effects of the disease as it increased, and frog 
1915 these grew less and less coherent. ‘“ Not only has my 
memory foundered as a whole, but I have now become a mer 
juggler with myself—misleading and misconstruing 
My helpless attempts to read the riddle of my mind and 
must be abandoned. . - I learn nothing new that exists for 
me more than a few days. What I think I have learned som 
dies away into a mere tag and tangle of words, words, wonds, 
Why babble more ? Since 1912 I have lost grip of everything 
actual, purposeful or practical. . . .” He was one of the mos 
selfless and energetic servants of his country she has produced, 
The Memoirs of Lady Rose Weigall, the third book on our list, 
offers very different reading. She was a great-niece of Welli 
and the daughter of Lady Westmorland, who was the daughtera 
the Duke’s elder brother, Lord Mornington. Here we are in th 
comparative quiet of the grand monde of the middle of th 
nineteenth century. The chief charm of this book lies in th 
lively letters of her mother and her brother Julian Fane, s 
remarkable man, who died young, but not too young, to makes 
great impression on his contemporaries, Sir William Harcout 
in particular. It will appeal to readers to whom the peopk 
mentioned are already known. At the close of her loy 
life Lady Rose was “‘ a link with the past.” In herself she wa 
an embodiment of the social spirit of the old régime, its courtlines 
and reticence, combining it with great kindliness and generosity, 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 


The New Argentine. By W. H. Korner. Fisher Unwin. lh 


Among Pygmies and Gorillas. By Prince WiLiiAM oF Swepe. 
Gyldendal. 25s. 


A Woman’s Impressions of German New Guinea. By Luu | 


OvVERELL. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


We imagine that Mr. Koebel would not like it to be thought 
that his books are read for pleasure. He takes himself as th 
interpreter of Latin America with great seriousness. He sims 
at being solidly authoritative, he has influential connections wit 
Presidents and with commercial personages, he gives care 
digest of every chapter, and he clearly knows all that he is going 
to say before he writes. This time it is the Argentine of which 
he gives us the usual comprehensive survey. He takes W 
through a brief outline of the country’s history from its first 
colonisation by Spain in the sixteenth century, points out how, 
in the gradual blending of the Latin and Indian stocks, t 
Spanish policy of colonisation differed from the English, giv# 
& sympathetic account of the declaration of independence d 
1810 and the subsequent war of liberation, deplores the net 
fifty years or so of political revolutions, and celebrates watt 
fitting enthusiasm the modern constitutional era which culmit 
ated in 1916 in a system of compulsory adult suffrage, in whiet 
failure to vote is punishable by a fine. We wish that Mt 
Koebe] had told us something of the working of this last devi 
However, he tells us of many other things—of prosper® 
commercial developments, of the intense national rivalry- 
if not hatred—of Brazil, of the sports and amusements and 
the characteristics of the people, of the geography and climate, 
of the railways—mainly foreign owned—and of the count 
products. And what he omits in the way of statistics he give 
in an Appendix. The premier industry is, of course, 
export with all its subsidiary ramifications. Some of these ® 
surprising. We learn that the white cream so delicious a 
chocolates is made from bones. If more of his travellers tale 
were of this kind, Mr. Koebel would have no need to enlivé 
his style to save his book from dullness. 

He might well take a lesson from Prince William of Swede 
Among Pygmies and Gorillas is a book that ought to be 
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By the Author of “ Piracy” 


MICHAEL ARLEN 
THESE CHARMING PEOPLE 


7/6 net 





SHAW DESMOND 


THE DRAMA OF SINN FEIN 


17/6 net 


“Mr. Desmond has carried through his task with 
the meticulous care of the historian coupled with the 


fervour of the dramatist."—Glasgow Herald. 





MICHAEL FARBMAN 
BOLSHEVISM IN RETREAT 


15/- net 


“TI know of no work on the second Russian Revolu- 
tion so well calculated not only to clear men’s minds 
of mere prepossession concerning that event, but to 
direct them to its central truth."—H. W. MassincHaM 


in The Observer. 





ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


PIPPIN 


7/6 net 


This delightful book is having the greatest success, 
and is now in greater demand than ever. 





G. C. ROTHERY 


FURNISHING A SMALL HOUSE 
OR FLAT 


8/6 net 
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E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


LIFE 


“A brilliant satirical sketch of ‘upper’ society in 
England."—The Star. id 


7/6 net 





CONAL O’'RIORDAN 


ROWENA BARNES 


7/6 net 


“One of the wittiest, brightest, and most polished 
ks you will come upon in a blue moon.”—Outlook. 





Pastime."”—Daily Express. 


SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


THE JORDANS 


7/6 net 


“An admirable study.”—Liverpool Courier. 





“ E. E. M.” 


EVERYBODY’S LAWN TENNIS 
BOOK 


10/6 net 


«“ . . . 
An attractive guide written for the 


lover of a 


nin 
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CORR H eRe Tene eee eeeeeeeeee 


‘seeseeeees Second large impression now ready 


venti I. A. R. Wylie.......... : 





And Other Diplomatic Memories 
SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN, 


G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 
No former writer was 580 ‘Favourably laced for 
noting the disintegrating influences which led to the 


destruction of Tsardom. “One of the most readable 
books ever written by a diplomat.”—Daily Express. 
Two vols. 30s. net. 


SOOO CECE EEE E ET EEE EEE EE EE EE EEE TEESE TEESE EE TEES SE EEEEEEOEE TEESE EEE EE ee ee 


COMMDR. FRANK WILD, O.B.E. 


A story of hardship, difficulty, danger, disappointment, 
tragedy. But it is also a story of high endeavour and 
notable achievement. “ Reads more as a romance of 
adventure than a chronicle of a ship’s voyage ... an 
enthralling story of adventure, told with the greatest 
skill and accompanied by Soguncting and valuable photo 
graphs.”—Sunday Times. Second Impression. 308. net. 


SOCCER EEE E RHEE TREES EERE EEE EE EEE EEE E EERE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE ESET EEE EHE EE EE EEE 


His Personality and His Times 
NEWMAN FLOWER 


With 5 colour plates and 48 pictes in black and white. 

This is a study of Handel the man, that amazing 
figure whose gift of personality was as great a gift as his 
melody. he work represents Sour posse of research by 
the author, and by experts engaged by him, both here 
and abroad. “A biography more enchanting and excit- 
ing than any novel.”—Daily Express. 21s. net. 


SERRE EERE EERE EERE EEE ESET TEETER EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE TEETH HEED 


The Novel of the Year 


Damascus 
By the Author of “ Tell England.” 
Ernest Raymond 


“ Ernest Raymond's ‘ Damascus Gate’ will before long 
take its place among the best-sellers. There has been 
nothing like it since ‘If Winter Comes’ for mingled 
skill of portraiture and melodramatic popular — 
Y d 7s. 


Sunday Times. . net. 


Side Shows 


Stories contained in this book are probably the best 
that this versatile authoress and great artist in short 
stories has yet written. There is here a wide variety of 
setting and plot and a range of characters who will 
elicit the deepest interest of all. 7s. 6d. net. 


pone Christopher Culley... : 


Stella Lindsey 


The open plains and unconventional life of Texas 
form the atmosphere of this story, while the author is 
mainly concerned with the study of this heroine's mind 
and nature. The tale is an adventurous one with no 
lack of exciting incidents. 7s. Gd. net. 


oe Lucas Malet................. | 


The Survivors 


The author's insight and descriptive 
powers were never better displayed 
than in this story of to-day. 

“The strength of the narrative, the power by which 
Lucas Malet is able to grasp the elements of character— 
these are the things which lift the novel far above the 
average and make it profoundly interesting.”’—Daily , 
Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net. 


povnenenen Joan Conquest ee , 


Zarah the Cruel 


A thrilling love story set amid 

scenes of Oriental splendour. 

“A good hearty, thrilling yarn. - «+ It is well 
written and it is certainly very interesting . . . the 
book will pass an idle hour very pleasantly.”—Bookman. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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It is the official account of an elaborately organised national 
expedition which set out to Central Africa with a staff of taxider- 
mists and photographers and immense equipment, with the 
object of collecting Zoological and other museum specimens. 
Since it succeeded to the extent of réturning with a thousand 
dead mammals, seventeen hundred dead birds, and ten thousand 
insects—all dead too, we presume—it is not surprising that the 
recurrent theme of the book is slaughter. It might, with 
impunity, be grave and heavy, and of interest only to the good 
people who devour everything about Royalty. On the contrary 
it is vivid and vivacious, well translated (we presume it is a 
translation), and full of such first-rate descriptive passages as 
to give one an excellent idea of the scenery and of the animal 
and native life of those parts of Central Africa where one cow 
is the purchase price of two women. The expedition started 
from Uganda, where the author was favourably impressed with 
British rule, and its main work was done in the eastern part of 
the Congo, that rich, undeveloped country of the future, where 
everything grows, “from coconuts, cotton, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, 
corn and rice, to rubber, ebony, and a thousand other kinds of 
noble timber,’ where there are vast, fertile pastures, an inex- 
haustible wealth of gold and copper, and problems of admin- 
istration the enormity of which is scarcely yet realised by Belgium. 
The chief business of the expedition was securing museum 
specimens of giant gorillas : 

During eight hours we crept, crawled, clambered, slipped and 
rolled forward over the most absurdly difficult ground I have ever 
traversed. Up and down, over wet ground and dry ground, over 
precipices and across torrents. In a word, we had to proceed 
like the gorillas themselves. Our feet slipped, branches beat our 
faces, thorny climbers tore holes in our khaki and scratched us till 
we bled; we had not a dry thread on our bodies, which were bathed 
in perspiration. With hearts that beat audibly from our exertions 
we obstinately continued our pursuit, but we were always baffled. 


They were not always baffled, as other pages and photographs 
of the victims testify, and it is a relief, though no less grim, to 
turn to the author’s description of a visit to one of the earth’s 
youngest volcanoes. What was once a plain and dense virgin 
forest had suddenly, nine years before, become a fairly high 
mountain, and from it poured a river of lava a mile broad which 
had only recently congealed : 

Fantastically shaped lava blocks have been thrown about topsy- 
turvy or lie heaped up one upon another. Everything is reddish- 
brown or sooty black, sterile, dead. Like snowflakes metallic 
layers gleam now and then amidst all the dark mass. The tree 
stumps are still standing in many places, charred with a casing of 
lava round them, and a few dry, unburnt trunks lie in the middle 
of the field. 

Yet on these lava plains vegetation gradually re-establishes 
itself. It begins in some crevice from a seed brought there by 
the wind ; inch by inch the green spreads : 

Soon a little green island arises in the great sea of lava. Then 
a few bushes shoot up out of the soil and in their track the trees 
come. There is shade under the branches, the ground keeps its 
humidity longer and the vegetation grows denser. In this way 
one island after another is formed, one clump of trees after another, 
wood after wood. It would not surprise me if the whole district 
were in fifty years time a great soughing forest. 

The author came into contact with tribes of pygmies, a shy, 
nomadic, primitive people about four feet high who live in the 
depths of the primeval forest, and it is of them that his travellers’ 
tales would at one time have seemed the strangest. To-day 
we merely find in them valuable ethnographical material and 
of this, in addition to his dead specimens, the Prince brought 
home a rich horde. 

Miss Overell also is a collector, but only of impressions. 
These are not to be despised. She has made out of a visit to 
late German New Guinea, a light, agreeable book, which will 
interest the general reader. Through it runs a pathetic note— 
the anxiety of Samoan women of German nationality lest 
Australia under the Mandate would require their deportation 
and the loss of their plantations. The decision was long delayed, 
but was in the end generous. 


“THE TINMAN” 


Life of Fred Archer. By E. M. Humpuris. 
inson. 18s. 

One’s first emotion on reading it is that there was, in this 
life of Archer, the possibility of a really good book. He was a 
far more interesting and romantic character, and lived, after all, 
a far more essentially dramatic life than the subject of most 
biographies. His whole short existence was one of overcoming 
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difficulties ; he lived amongst many interesti 
most fascinating and beautiful po te he orea a, a 
not so much to physical abilities as to his will and intelli 
and after a dazzling period of success his life ended ina 
at once so startling and so human that even to-day, thirty-si 
years afterwards, it is remembered by many to whom & 
tragedies of emperors and presidents are of no importance 

He was the son of a famous steeplechase jockey of the "Aft; 
who shortly after his birth gave up racing and ‘took an inp j 
Cheltenham. When he was ten years old, in 1867, the boy ms 
apprenticed for five years to Matthew Dawson, the trainer gt 
Newmarket. He seems, at first, to have been extremely sensitive 
and miserable, and to have developed early into a boy who 
could hold his tongue and mind his own business, and whos 
determination soon caught his master’s eye. He won his first 
important race in 1870, the Cesarewitch in 1872, and the Two 
Thousand Guineas in 1874. From that date his career was on 
of almost monotonous success. He won the Two Thousand 
Guineas four times, the One Thousand twice, the Derby five 
times, the Oaks four times, the St. Leger six times, and the City 
and Suburban five times, and out of 8,084 races he rode 2.748 
winners. He died at the age of twenty-nine. 

There are many pages in this book that give one no picture 
of the man at all, and many pages of irrelevant letters and talk, 
but these words from “ one of the greatest authorities on Tacing 
matters ’” show us something like a real man, and a man who 
could have succeeded as Archer did : 

If a man had a likely horse and Archer couldn’t get the mount 
on it, he would tell the owner it was no good and dissuade him from 
running it if he could, while he took care himself to be on a horse 
that could win. He would shout at the other jockeys, and swear 
at them, and frighten them out of his way. He would win by 
almost any means in his power. 

“He was quiet, secretive, very well mannered in ordinary life, 
and on the course a very devil. It was said of him at one time 
in his career that though he could almost make a horse win 
under him, it was probable that that horse would never win 
again. ‘Towards the end of his short life he fell in love with his 
trainer’s and partner’s pretty daughter, married her and lived 
with her in almost blissful happiness for two years, when quite 
suddenly she died. This was probably the beginning of his end. 
He never seems to have been a particularly happy man, though 
he had many strong friends. After his wife’s death he continued 
to ride as hard as ever, and to keep himself down to absurd 
weights to do it. He did it once too often, and two years after- 
wards, in a feverish condition after a long starvation, shot 
himself. 

One need not be tremendously endowed with imagination 
to make something of that story. Unfortunately, the author 
of this book has refused to trust his imagination, and has 
republished every trivial newspaper comment and letter that 
has come to his hands. He seems to be immensely impressed 
by the way Archer was “taken up” by the upper classes. 
And, indeed, if only he had realised something of the ironie 
possibilities of that situation, it might have been good that he 
was so impressed. Instead, we are given endless short letters of 
congratulation, of conventional good wishes, of rather foolish 
condescension, that are so much waste of time. Neither the 
romantic life nor its tragic ending have been realised, for the 
reason that seldom or ever is Archer himse]f presented to us a4 
man or, indeed, as anything but a peg to hang a string of victomes 
on. Nevertheless, there is something about this grimly deter 
mined, secretive young man, taken up and petted by his aristo- 
cratic admirers, that remains in the mind, and makes one wonder 
what greatness really is. It is not without considerable justice 
that Mr. Birrell, writing of his fame and death, could quote, 
“* Where is your Wully Gladstone now?” But his biography 
remains to be written. 
























THE STORY OF THE TOMBS 


Tutankhamen: Amenism, Atenism, and Egyptian Monotheist. 
By Sm E. A. Waxiis Bupce. Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 


Tutankhamen, and the Discovery of His Tomb. By G. E.Liot 
Smiru, F.R.S. Routledge. 4s. 6d. 
Egyptian History and Art. By A. A. QUIBELL. 
Sir Wallis Budge has deferred to fashion in calling his book 
Tutankhamen, for its contents deal, very cursorily, with that 
insignificant monarch, whose name, at the caprice of Time, 
has been so undeservedly familiar in the mouths of modem 
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ADVENTURES IN 
THE NEAR EAST 


1918-1922 


By A. RAWLINSON, C.M.G., C.B.E, D.S.O., late 
Lt.-Col. R.G.A., and Commander R.N.V.R. 

In Three parts with Introductions by Major-General 
L. C. Dunstervitte, C.B., CS.1, General Sir G 
Mune, G.C.M.G., Lieut-General Sir CHaRLes 
Harincton, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., and a General 
Introduction by Admiral Sir Percy Scorr, Bart, 
K.CB., K.C.V.O., LL.D. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. Profusely illustrated from unique 
photographs. Price 25s. net. 
This is the book which has been running as a leading feature in the 
Morning Post under the title of “ A Prisoner of the Turks.” As a 
record of personal adventure in quarters unknown to the ordinary 
man, it is probably the most amazing narrative that has appeared 
for years. 





In the Press. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
COLONISATION 


BEING THE STORY OF THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By ARNOLD WRIGHT, Author of 
Early English Adventurers in the East, &c. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 18s. net. 


A new book by the author of Early English Adventures is some- 
thing of an event, and of the forthcoming volume it may be said 
with assurance that it will not disappoint readers who found Mr. 
Wright's first book an enthralling story. 


A GREAT NOVEL. 
Third edition at Press. 


THE FOG 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY. 
440 pp. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


First Reviews : 

The Glasgow Herald says:—“ This is a remarkable novel . . . 
Written with tremendous zest from first-hand observation of life 
+.» » and even the characters that are caricatures impress them- 
selves = the mind by the sheer force of their presentation.” 

The Scotsman says:—‘ Nathan Forge, boy slave to his father, 
tannery worker and successful business man later, but all his life 
poet and dreamer, is a character hewn from the rough, and fashi 
as the story proceeds into a superb type of humanity. . . . The 
Fog, bes that powerful sre on realities which absorbs the reader.” 

¢ Aberdeen Free Press says:—‘ The story is a powerful one, 
full of strong human interest, and with a fund of sound philosophy 
Tarely found in the ordinary novel.” 
, Casseil’s Weekly says: —" It is breathlessly and splendidly interest- 
ing from the first page to the last. It is crammed with life—its 
sodic figures may be counted by the score, and each, as it crosses 
Stage, is stamped upon the reader’s recollection. The publisher’s 
announcement tells us that of the three ‘ readers’ to whom the book 
Was submitted for judgment, two prophesied for it ‘ great popularity.’ 


Prophecy is pretty certain of fulfilment. 


TWO DISTINCTIVE NOVELS. 


THE INNERMOST 
ROOM 


By RICHMAL CROMPTON, Author of 
Just William, More William, &c. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The Aberdeen Free Press says:—“ This dai 
: s:—“ This ty st 
OM... A tender story amely told.” ay ay Sees 


EDGAR 


By IVOR GATTY. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


A first novel with “ something in it” by a new writer of quality. 


a 


LONDON : ANDREW MELROSE 























BOOKS 


THE MAN OF PROMISE : 


LORD ROSEBERY. 
A Critical Study. By E. T. RAYMOND, author of 
“Uncensored Celebrities,” etc. Cloth. 10s. net. 


Mr. Raymond here discusses in all its aspects the baffling character 
of one of the most interesting personalitics of modern times. 


A WHITE WOMAN AMONG 


THE MASAI. 


By MARGUERITE MALLETT. Illustrated. Cloth. 
21s. net. 


The author Po us an insight into the Masai character and mode 
of living, and tells of many thrilling encounters with wild and 
ferocious beasts. 


TWO YEARS IN SOUTHERN SEAS. 


By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, O.B.E, F.R.GS. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. 21s. net. 


THE WHITE HEART OF MOJAVE. 


By EDNA BRUSH PERKINS. Illustrated. Cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. 


_ A thrilling narrative of the adventures and experiences of two 
intrepid women in the Mojave Desert, better known as Death Valley. 


PATROLLING IN PAPUA. 


By W. R. HUMPHRIES. With an Introduction by 
the Lreut.-GoveRNoR oF Papua. Illustrated. Cloth. 
2l1s. net. 


Describes how Papua is being explored and controlled by a mere 
handful of white men. 


OLD CREEDS AND NEW NEEDS. 
By C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS. Cloth. 5s. net. 


The author tries to show that the world is now a new world as 
compared with that of the old Scripture-creeds, and that we are all 
world citizens, whether we are active partakers in such citizenship 
or not. 


CLIMBS ON ALPINE PEAKS. 


By ABATE ACHILLE RATTI (now Pope Pius XI.). 
Translated from the Italian by J. E. C. Eaton, with a 
Foreword by DouGLas FRESHFIELD, and an Introduction 
by the Rt. Rev. the BisHor or Satrorp. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


“A book which will delight climbers, and interest all who would 
know more of Pius XI.’s early years.”—Daily Mail. 


THE CALL OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


By LE ‘ROY JEFFERS. _Iilustrated. Cloth. 
18s. net. 
Depicts the thrill of climbs amid the peril of storms and avalanches. 


FRENCH PICTURES 

AND THEIR PAINTERS. 
By LORINDA MUNSON BRYANT. _Iilustrated. 
Cloth. 20s. net. 

DE SENECTUTE: More Last Words. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


These essays consist of memories of the Victorian Age and men 
of letters, and historical and literary criticism. 


THE MIND OF THE SPECTATOR 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF ADDISON & STEELE. 
By the Rev. Canon G. S. STREATFEILD. With a 
Foreword by the Rt. Rev. A. A. DAVID, D.D., Bishop 
of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
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nations. Tutankhamen is really only the lay figure on which 
have been hung the richest robes of Egyptian culture. 

The author is content to leave this inanimate figure and to 
give his attention to the two preceding Pharaohs, Amenhetep 
III., and Amenhetep IV. The latter, particularly, he makes 
the subject of his thesis. We feel that he has something more 
than an impersonal attitude towards that interesting character, 
and also against the journalists and scholars of to-day who have 
set up this Pharaoh as the first individualist and monotheist, 
as a philosopher and pacifist. Sir Wallis Budge becomes quite 
eloquent in his questioning of these claims, and says that : 


This king was described as a reformer, an individualist and an 
idealist and a pacifist; but he was a reformer who initiated no 
permanent reform, an individualist who diverted the revenues 
of the gods of his country to his own uses, an idealist who followed 
the cult of the material, and a pacifist who lost Egypt’s Asiatic 
Empire. 

It appears from examination of the skull of the mummy that 
Amenhetep was a diseased person, who suffered from water on 
the brain and a congenital disease by which the consolidation 
of the bones was delayed. It is quite likely that, as a conse- 
quence of such diseases, he was warped by fanaticism, and 
swayed by mystical trances which divorced his mind from 
reality and sapped all political and practical vigour. 

To prove this hypothesis we have records of affairs of state. 
As the inheritance from their fighting ancestor, Thothmes III., 
his father left him practically the whole of the world as known 
to the Egyptians. He was absolute lord of Syria, Phoenicia, 
Egypt, and the Egyptian Sudan as far south as Napata. At 
Thebes, the centre of all this vast concourse of riches, the priest- 
hood of Amen, the One God, flourished, strengthening its god by 
a diplomatic diet of all the more ancient gods of Light, creatures 
of even more antique civilisations, half-pantheistic shadows of a 
probable Aryan origin. But though Amen swallowed them, 
they survived as phases of his Oneness. Now Amenhetep’s 
father had always particularly favoured that phase known as 
Aten, the Disk, the Sun God. He had also in his veins some 
Mitanni blood, and ethnologists have yet to prove that the 
Mitanni and other west Asiatic peoples did not have strains of 
the Aryan in them. These tendencies were stimulated by his 
mother and step-mothers, the last being Mitanni princesses, 
whose gods were solar gods. So the youth grew up in an 
environment inimical to Amen, and soon after his ascending 
the throne his predisposed temperament asserted itself. Care- 
less of political consequences he diverted the revenues of Amen 
to build new temples to Aten, whom he declared to be the one 
and only God—no new doctrine, as we have seen. But he did 
a more foolish thing. He attempted to make the revived 
religion more philosophical, more mystical, and worked himself 
up to such a state, aided by sedulous courtiers and placemen, 
that he underwent a sort of transfiguration, and declared himself 
divine, the epitome of Aten. From such a lofty altitude he 
could not see the political and social disturbance below. Phil- 
osophy is not a good ingredient if a religion is to be popular, 
and the re-established Aten failed to attract the nation, apart 
from the enormous court circle which battened on the riches 
appropriated to the new worship. The priests of Amen plotted, 
and disaffection spread. The King in dudgeon left Thebes, 
went north down the Nile, and built a new city Aakhutaten, 
which had a short life of fifty years. Here he gathered phil- 
osophers, artists, sculptors, and women, firing them all with 
his new ideas, so that the art of the period took on new beauty 

and attained a depth and realism never known before. A typical 
example of the work of the period is the lovely painted limestone 
head of Amenhetep’s queen Nefertiti, found at Tall al-Amarmah 
—where the city stood—and now in the Berlin Museum. 

Though so lavish of riches on anything connected with his 
religion, the King was very sparing on his diplomatic service. 
Gifts from vassal kings and chiefs were acknowledged by most 
niggardly return presents, and before long, reports of insurrec- 
tions came in from outlying parts, with requests from governors 
for arms and men. He did not respond, however, and so his 
material empire fell away. 

That is Sir Wallis Budge’s case against the famous “ heretic ”’ 
king. He condemns him principally because he was unable 
to keep together the vast empire won by the aggression of his 
ancestors. It remains to be proved whether or not such 
inability is a mark of weakness. From one point of view it is ; 
from another point of view it is a virtue. Christ, for instance, 
might have commended this dreamer who was indifferent to 
territorial grandeur. Again, we do not know how far the decay 
of the Empire was due to external circumstances. But there 
is not room here for such questions. Sir Wallis Budge’s book is 





deeply interesting because it awakens in the reader more than 
@ mere antiquarian interest. 

Still more can we say this of Professor G. Elliot Smith’s little 
book which, for its size, contains such a mass of stimulati 
material that our imagination is exhausted after attempt; 
to grapple with it. The most significant chapter is that one 
which analyses the symbolism of the funerary couches found 
in Tutankhamen’s tomb. What we all hunger for so insatiably 
is more and more evidence by which we may piece together the 
story of humanity ; evidence that reconciles the inconsi 
joins custom to ritual, links a northern nursery tale of i 
nonsense to the same African religious dogma that fed the 
Book of Genesis. This book is offered as a sort of hors Peuore 
to such an appetite. 

We referred above to the portrait bust of Amenhetep’s queen 
Nefertiti. In Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s book it is said to be of 
limestone. Professor Elliot Smith says it is made of wood, 
Which is correct ? 

The only thing that can be said here of Mrs. A. A. Quibell’s 
book is that it fulfills its purpose, and is clearly written and well 
laid out. Such bare remarks hardly do justice to the devotion 
and industry of the author. Her book is an excellent guide 
into a vast subject. 

R. C, 


A FIGHTING POLITICIAN 


The Irish Revolution and How it Came About, By Wu 
O’Brien. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Mr. O’Brien is the most unwearied of controversialists. This 
is the fourth bulky volume which he has devoted to a presentation 
of his case against his former colleagues of the old Irish Party, 
and his apologia on a moderate computation already exceeds 
half a million words. As an exercise in invective the book is 
undoubtedly a remarkable performance. Few writers have 
Mr. O’Brien’s passion for superlatives ; fewer still could summon 
up the energy to keep hurling them through interminable pages 
at the devoted heads of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Devlin. If we 
accept his narrative, Irish politics for the last twenty years 
are simplicity itself. Once the fact has been firmly grasped 
that Mr. O’Brien was always right and Mr. Dillon always wrong, 
every part of the jig-saw puzzle from the mobilising of the 
Carson Volunteers to the exit of the Black-and-Tans falls into 
its appointed place. 

The pity is that Mr. O’Brien’s apocalyptic vehemence spoils 
even the good points of his case. His decision to co-operate 
with Southern Unionists during the Wyndham régime might 
have done something to wean responsible elements in Ulster 
from a refusal to make any compromise had the scheme developed 
as Mr. O’Brien intended. There were, however, stronger 
grounds for official Nationalist opposition to this policy than 
mere unreasoning prejudices about “ black-blooded Crom- 
wellians” or malignant personal jealousies. Many men, as 
anxious as Mr. O’Brien for reunion, sincerely believed that 
the fancy prices for land under the Wyndham Act imposed ts 
heavy a burden upon Irish tenants. Other opponents feared 
that a working arrangement with the Devolutionists must 
result in modifications of the Home Rule demand which would 
be used by English politicians to whittle down the grant of 
self-governing powers into a series of negligible administrative 
changes. Mr. O’Brien’s All-for-Ireland movement, however 
favourably it may have impressed Cork Unionists, made few 
converts in Belfast, which lost no time in repudiating the 
Devolutionists and all their works. It was not the rejection 
of the All-for-Ireland policy which inflamed the North, but the 
acceptance of it by a group of Southern landlords which decided 
Sir Edward Carson to stake everything on an appeal to Orange 
prejudices. : 

The dominance, in the national movement, of the Sectarian 
Board of Erin Hibernians was admittedly a fatal tactical mistake 
for which its authors were destined to pay heavily. But Mr. 
Devlin with his Hibernians was originally brought into the 
United Irish League by Mr. O’Brien to aid in overthrowing 
Mr. T. M. Healy. That in the long run the Hibernians should 
have been employed to smash O’Brienism is one of the ironical 
twists that gives a flavour of its own to Irish politics. 

The most effective part of Mr. O’Brien’s book is its analysis 
of the failure of English Liberals and official Irish Nationalists 
to deal with the Ulster difficulty. While he insists that these 
methods made partition a fact, he fails himself to face the con- 
sequences of this fact. The Treaty fight, in his view, should 
have been made on the issue of the national integrity of Ireland, 
and he bewails the fact that the “* capable but inexperie: 
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A SELECTION FROM 
BRENTANO’S LIST. 
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A VIRGIN HEART. 7/6 net. 
By REMY DE GOURMONT. Translated by 
Atppus Hux Ley. 


SWALLOWED UP. 7/6 net. 
By Mrs. WILSON WOODROW. 
“Fascinating mystery tale. . . . A great story.” 
—Daily Graphic. 
“4 story of mystery and excitement. . . . An enthralling 
novel, the interest of which is continued up to the last page.” 
—South Wales News. 
“4 most thrilling story.”—Montrose Standard. 
“4 real thriller.”"—Liverpool Courier, | 
“One delightful excitement from beginning to end.” 
—Yorkshire Herald. 
“A book difficult to lay down; one of the most exciting and well 
written mystery stories we have ever read.”—Publishers’ Circular. 
“The most exciting thriller I have read for a long time.” 
—Daily News. 


’ 
CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING. 7/6 net. 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. 

“A remarkable story. . . . A strange and moving compound 
of irony and pity, beauty and satire.” 

—Epwarp Suanxs in The London Mercury. 

“Schnitzler, a writer too little known in this omen, The 
atmosphere and details of the story are exquisitely created.” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 

“He was not what our grandmothers would have called a really 
nice man."—The Bystander. 

“Schnitzler is an artist of unusual merit.”—The Challenge. 

“Striking character portrait of Casanova when he had developed 
into an elderly rake. . . . A fine piece of dramatic writing.”— 
Truth. 

“Romantic and moving theme. . . . Scenes of extraordinary 
power."—The Outlook. 

“A success. . . . The dénouement of the principal episode is 
almost terrifying in its breathlessness.”—Glasgow Bulletin, 

“Is hardly a book for the young and innocent ... it is 
written with remarkable cleverness.”—The Tatler. 

“ Brilliant.”—Liverpool Post. 

“It is not a book for young persons, but I am one of those who 
believe that the wide circulation of these books has an educational 
worth beyond any of the prudish ill-informed twaddle we too often 
get”"—Glamorgan Gazette. 

“Dramatic.”—Sunday Times. 


DOCTOR HERACLIUS GLOSS. 6/- net. 
A Long Lost Story by GUY DE MAUPASSANT. - 


“A fine study.”"—Western Morning News. 
“Admirers of Guy de Maupassant will be fascinated with this 
We can cordially recommend the volume.”—Court Journal. 

“Has the immense style of its great author at his best.”— 
Aberdeen Free Press. 

“Delicious irony.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“ Delightful reading.”—Yorkshire Herald. 

“The story is altogether admirable.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“A remarkable work.”—New Statesman. 


THE DOOM TRAIL. 7/6 net. 
By ARTHUR HOWDEN SMITH. 


“A glorious story.”—Liverpool Courier. 
“Capital reading.”—The Field. 
a pomulating story of adventure.”—Scotsman. 
Redskins, battle, murder, sudden death, and a love story. We 
recommend my be ye Queen. 
is a to delight every man or woman who ever was a 
boy."—The New Witness. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH. 7/6 net. 
By EMMA BEATRICE BRUNNER. 


“ Clever and entertaining novel.”"—The Scotsman. 
Strong and distinctive.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


WANTED—A WIFE. 7/6 net. 
By ALFREDO PANZINI. 


“We lay down the book with a si y 

: 4 7 0 gh of regret. . .. Every page 

is delightful.” —Times Literary Supplement. . ite 
summer reading.”—Westminster Gazette. 


MANON LESCAUT. 5/- net. 
By ABBE PREVOST. 

SENTIMENTAL EDUCATION. 5/- net. 
By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 

MEMORIES OF A SHIPWRECKED 

WORLD. 14/- net. 

Being the Memoirs of Countess Kleinmichel. 


«Phe. whole book is full of interest.”—Evening Standard. 
in Cont anne and entertaining book . . . her whole life was passed 
ites rt circles and high Russian society, of which she has many 
ng and amusing stories to tell.”—Truth. 








Send postcard for List and to receive future announcements. 


BRENTANO’S, LTD. Sater: 








BALE’S NEW NOVELS 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net each. 


Old Fighting Days 
By E. R. PUNSHON 


“The author has written a thrilling, bracing story, 
which, in the revival of boxing of these days, will make 
a special appeal, and as the plot of the story, quite 
apart from this element, is interesting and full of vitality, 
the book is bound to be liked.""—Court Journal. 


The Greater Punishment 


By STEPHEN CHALMERS 


“A book of thrills and hair-raising experiences. 
Better read in broad daylight.""—Evening News. 

“A very successful attempt to put real work and 
good writing into a “shocker.” . . . There are some 
scenes of really tense drama.""—Giasgow Herald. 


The Eyes of the Village 


By ANICE TERHUNE 


There is a craze for belittling small town life, and 
for making it the theme for pseudo-sophisticated mirth. 
This story shows the sweeter and more human, the 
more accurate side of the picture. 

** One of these original and refreshingly simple stories 
of village life that it is a joy to meet with in these 
days of melodrama, and as such there is no doubt it 
will meet with warm appreciation from the public.” 

—Montrose Standard. 


The Romance of Rachel 
By Mrs. H. E. F. COMYN 


Rachel's romance had for its beginning an incident 
of sensational character, which took place some time 
before the story opens, and threatened a tragic ending. 

s this charming, convincing story will give 
pleasure to those who read it. It is one of the best 
novels of the New Year, and people will be glad to 
put it on their next Library list.“.—-Court Journal. 


Storm Birds 


A STORY OF A FAMOUS OPERA SINGER 
By DOROTHY EWENS 
The scene of this novel is leid in London, in the last 
years before the War, when the cult of the Arts was at 
its height. 
“A singularly attractive account of a great singer's 
career, written with much feeling and spirit.” 


—The Queen. 
“ KOFFI” 


THE ROMANCE OF A NEGRO. 
By GASTON-JOSEPH 
With a Preface by GABRIEL ANGOULVANT, Ex- 


Colonial Governor-General. Translated from the French 


by ELAINE A. WOOD. . 
GRAND PRIX DE LITTERATURE COLONIALE, 1923 
Cloth, 5/- net. Just Published. 


** The tale reads like truth in every page. One thinks 
that never before has there been a keener satire on the 
impossibility of grafting savage life on to the life of the 
white man. Such a book has an important lesson for 
all colonisers."°"—Sussex Daily News. 


John Bale, Sons & Danielsson Ltd. 
83/91 GREAT TITCHFIELD ST., W. 1. 
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Sinn Fein delegates permitted themselves to be hoodwinked 
by the device of a Boundary Commission under which so much 
territory might be detached that the Northern Government 
would have no option but to come into the Free State. Mr. 
O’Brien argues that, since Sir James Craig was not a consenting 
party to the Treaty, his veto makes it impossible to set up a 
Boundary Commission, a view, it may be said, which is not 
held by sound international lawyers. 

His solution is that Ireland should scrap the Commission, and 
formulate a new demand for a referendum of all Ireland on the 
simple issue: partition or no partition. “It is not easy to 
imagine,” he says, “‘ how a British Prime Minister of wisdom 
is going to resist it.” But is it any easier to imagine that, if 
Sir James Craig’s veto nullifies an instrument like the Treaty, 
it will be powerless against a proposal which has no legal sanction ? 
Mr. O’Brien, like a good many patriotic Irishmen, persuades 
himself that the severance between North and South can be 
ended by a political arrangement, which would suggest that it 
does not exist. The problem, unfortunately, is not so simple 
as this. “ Partition,” as Mr. Kevin O'Higgins said recently, 
*“*is something deeper than an imaginary line running along a 
certain area. It really exists in the minds and hearts of a great 
many people in that area.” Statesmanship alone can bring 
about a change of heart ; and an outbreak of Irish Irredentism 
to recover the lost province by force, such as Mr. O’Brien fore- 
shadows, even if it succeeded in destroying political partition, 
which is highly improbable, would no more settle the Ulster 
question than a victory for the Black-and-Tans would have 
settled the Irish question. 


LAWN TENNIS FOR DUFFERS 


Everybody’s Lawn Tennis Book. By E. E. M. Collins. 10s. 6d. 


It seems curiously difficult to write well about games, especially 
about their theory. There have, of course, been one or two 
good books, the merit of which has consisted chiefly in fighting 
over old fights again, in recalling those glorious days twenty, 
thirty, forty years ago when men were men and tea intervals, 
and press photographers, and rubber-cored balls, and two-eyed 
stances, and American services, and nursery cannons did not 
exist. But how few men have ever been able to give good 
advice to those who follow after them. There are “ Ranji’s”’ 
Jubilee Book of Cricket, Mr. Crawley’s learned book on Lawn 
Tennis, and Braid’s book on Golf, but there is little more that is 
both readable and useful. Yet it is not as if they were never 
attempted, still less unwanted. People discuss the subject of 
their failures and successes considerably too often. There is 
no bore worse than the man who has lately developed an incur- 
able slice, or lost what was probably never a very exhilarating 
service. People do want to know about these mysteries. 

E. E. M., who is a tennis journalist and not a champion, 
thinks that this may be in itself something in his favour : 

As the average player plays a game that is much more like mine 
than it is like that of the champions and those who compete against 
them, it is possible that I may have an understanding of his diffi- 
culties that the champion does not possess. 

The argument is probably not very sound, or at least could 
obviously be so extended as to become ridiculous. But he 
has other things in his favour. He plays or has played other 
games, and can draw analogies from them. He has seen players 
win championships with styles almost as unlike each other 
as our poor styles are unlike either of them. He knows that in 
games there are many ways of doing things right and also many 
ways of doing them wrong. He realises that no one who has 
not played lawn tennis will read his book; that if he has any- 
thing to teach he must teach it to those who will have to unlearn 
as well as learn. 

In practice, in this country, a man does not first master the 
theory of a new game and then go out and play it; he first plays 
it, and then asks himself or his friends why he plays it so badly ; 
he learns from the hit to the theory, not—as perhaps he should— 
from the theory to the hit. 

That is true to the facts and, seeing that lawn tennis is a 
game, surely not regrettable. Most of us know to some extent 
how to hit a ball long before we approach a tennis court at all. 
When there we can poke a soft ball back to the right place 
somehow and hit it into the net or out of court as hard as most 
champions do. We have got no control of the ball. It is clear 
we are not striking the ball in the right way or at the right time. 
That is where a book can be really useful. It cannot teach us 
to hit correctly, but it can help us to analyse the making of our 
incompetent strokes, to find out what is wrong. But to do this 
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is not so easy as it might seem, and there is, perhaps, so: 

in E. E. M.’s contention that, not being a champion, he does 
understand the faults of us duffers better than a champion 
who has taken to the game instinctively, probably would. It 
is no good for most of us to do more than wonder at Mr. John. 
ston’s marvellous ability to hit a fastish shoulder high ball 
down at his opponent’s feet with almost the pace of a 












but we might, by taking care of our feet and body, learn something B 
from his fore hand and back hand drives. 

And this is where E. E. M. comes in. He does force one § De 
to ask oneself questions about one’s grip and the position of — 
one’s feet. He concentrates almost entirely on the fundamentals, } ™" ™ 
After reading his book one will not be a first-rate player, but one ' 
may easily be a better partner and opponent, and on certain 
days walk about with the pleasing conviction that one is “ rather AME 
good.” : 

“No bel 
abundant 


SIDELIGHTS ON RUSSIA 


Russia Before Dawn. By F. A. Mackenzie. Fisher Unwin. 2s, 

Through the Russian Revolution. By Atsert Rays Wis, 
Labour Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. 

My Adventures in Bolshevik Russia. 
5s. 

A man’s generalisations are more often an index of his hopes 
and fears than of his knowledge of the facts. To generalise 
about the universe is to express an emotional attitude to life, 
So with the Russian Revolution. Sweeping statements about 
Bolshevism are all too often the result ofa deep-rooted psychosis. 
We expect the reasonably detached observer to present a picture 
which is neither wholly white nor irredeemably black. 

Of the three books before us, neither Mr. Williams’ vigorous 
championship of Bolshevism nor Mlle. Keun’s hymn of hate 
rise above the level of propaganda. Mr. Mackenzie’s Russia 
before Dawn is of a different order. It is the best example of 
honest and open-minded reporting which we have seen in the 
stream of books that have appeared about Russia. The picture 
that he draws is all the more convincing because of its impartial 
description of both the bright and the dark features of the 
Soviet régime. It rings true, like a novel by Victor Hugo; but 
at times it is as gruesome and realistic as Zola. 

So far as Mr. Mackenzie allows himself to indulge in generali- 
sations, he suggests that, bad as things are, conditions are slowly 
improving, and that the lessons of past mistakes are being 
learnt. ‘* After four years of revolutionary government, ther 
was more misery, hunger, political corruption and administrative 
inefficiency than in the days of the Czars. But the difference 
was that under the Czars things were largely stationary. Under 
the new administration the country is struggling towards 
improvement.” It is significant that one of the chief contrasts 
is in the matter of housing. ‘“ In the old days,” said a textile 
worker to the author, “‘ we had no real homes . The workers 
were crowded three or four families to one room, where we had 
to eat, sleep and pass our time. We called these places * coffins 

Housing is still our greatest problem, but each family has 
one room now.” ‘“ But the greatest difference of all,” the man 
went on, “ is that in the old days we were machines, now we att 
men. ... We did our routine work and that was all th 
factory meant for us. Now it is our factory... We haves 
voice in organisation, discipline and arrangements. We choos 
our committees which manage things. We have our ow 
classes, our own theatre our own big library. It is ours, # 
are men.” , ‘ 

But Mr. Mackenzie gives us also the obverse side of ths 
picture. He describes “the unwillingness of the workers to 
work ... they had suffered long, now they were to havt 
liberty. Liberty spelled idleness. Workmen ran the factories 
as they pleased.” Here is an amusing picture of a hospital run 
on “ democratic ” lines: “One doctor told me that in a bi 
hospital the patients elected their committee and passed two 
decrees. The first was that the windows in the wards should be 
kept closed all the time. The second was that the nurse 
should be allowed to sit onthe patients’ beds as much as the] 
liked.” = oF : 

The author’s account of the new economic policy is of special 
interest. He explains the purposes and shortcomings of th 
new State trusts, and he emphasises the importance of the recest 
revival of the Co-operative movement. As regards the Soviet 
administration, “ officialism and corruption are the twin cum 
of new Russia as they were of the old . . . The men at the tp 
have clean hands... Kalinin, President of the Republic, bs 
as his home a modest apartment in a block of tenement buildings 


By Overre Keun. Lam. 
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<sipiCKWORTH & CO. 


Publishers of the Plays of John Galsworthy and “ The Roadmender.” 





pIUS OPINIONS 


By SIR CHARTRES BIRON. 10/6 net 


“Dr, Johnson, Evelyn, St. Simon, Richardson, Smollett, Marryat, 
Thackeray, Sydney Smith, Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and Trollope, all pass in 

on through his pages—a rich and varied collection of subjects, each of 
whom be tums to excellent account.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Pope, 


The Economic and Strategic Position of America. 


AMERICA AND THE ATLANTIC 


By Vice-Admiral G. A. BALLARD. 10/6 net 


“No better book on a kindred topic has seen the light... . It possesses in 
abundance every virtue necessary to books of its class. Its author knows his 
subject with a completeness which could result only from a long and loving 
- of maritime history.”"—Swunday Times. 





EDITH SITWELL’S Poems 
BUCOLIC COMEDIES (3/6) 


DUCKWORTH’S FICTION 


BEGGAR'S BANQUET 


By GLADYS ST. JOHN-LOE, Author of “ Spilled 
Wine.” 7/6 

A realistic and poignant story of a woman’s struggle against her environment 
for life and love. 


THE MARSDEN CASE 
By F. M. FORD (Ford Madox Hueffer) 


“An extremely clever and entertaining comedy.”—The Times. 
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Send for a List of the Plays by John Galsworthy. 
DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2. 


“SPANDRIL” BED 


A Bedstead beautifully propor- 
tioned in warm toned mahogany. 
The interesting outline enhances the 
fundamental simplicity of this original 
design. The price is a low one. 


3 ft. wide £6 © 5 ° () wien iron frame. 


If fitted with chain spring bottom, 20/- extra. 


All orders carriage free to any railway station in 
the country. 


A new edition of Heal & Son’s Wood Bedstead Catalogue show- 
ing every style of Bedstead at the Latest Reduced Prices post free. 


Heal & Son Ls 


The pioneer and still the lead- 
ing house for good bedding. 























The Collapse of Homo Sapiens 
By P. Anderson Graham, 
Editor of Country Life. 
Mr. Graham imagines the result of the discovery of an explosive 
which, if employed, would annihilate the human race. He pictures 


the position of the few possible survivors and the condition of 
the world in which they would have to start afresh. 


6 net. 


The Shining Road 


By Bernice Brown. 


“ The theme has been touched many a time in American fiction, 
never, we think, to better advantage than in this novel.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


7/6 net. 


Hypnotism and Treatment 
by Suggestion 
By Albert E. Davis, F.R.C.S.Ed. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
“ Dr. Davis's fascinating and instructive book. . . . There is an 
ry amount of useful information in this little volume.’’ 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 
5/- net. 


Edgar A. Poe, 
A Psychopathic Study. 
By John W. Robertson, M.D. 


“He gives a sympathetic account of all the lovable traits in 
8 characters and illustrates them with copious quotations from 
correspondence of the period."*— Daily Telegraph. 


17/6 net. 


Aspects of the Study of Roman History 


By Thomas S. Jerome. 


Presenting a vivid and historicall 

y accurate pict f phases 
of — and ethical standards during an ienbostant oon of the 
Roman re. 


mpi 
17/6 net. 
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RESTORATION OF THE WORLD’S 


CURRENCIES. 


By R. A. LEHFELDT, D.Sc., Professor of Economics in the 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg; Author of 
“Gold Prices and the Witwatersrand.” 6s. 


Monetary Policy has such direct and considerable influence on every- 
one’s material well-being, that on opening a book on the subject one is 
inclined to ask at once, “ From what point of view does the author 
write?” . . . “In whose interest?” - « The subject may be 
dealt with as it affects a Nation, an Industry, or a Class. e J 
the matter is to receive deliberate discussion, and an attempt be made 
to find the best way out of the present troubles, the result will not be 
satisfactory unless the interests of the whole world be made the basis 
of the discussion. 





PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


A History of the Theories of Production and Distribution 
in English Political Economy, 1776-1848. By EDWIN 
CANNAN, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Sbennanee in 
the University of London. Third Edition, with two additional 
sections. 12s. 6d. 


Oxford Magazine.—“ A Master has produced a Masterpiece.” 





THE TAILORING TRADE. 


No. 1 of Select Documents illustrating the History of Trade 
Unionism. By F. W. GALTON. With a Preface by Stpney 
Wess, LL.B. First published 1896, re-issued 1923. No. 2 
in the Series of the London School of Economics. 5s. 


“This volume has for its basis a remarkable series of documents re- 
lating to the London Tailoring Trade, which have been, until lately, 
practically unknown to Economic Students. - « We have in this 
unique series of contemporary pictures of the Tailoring Trade, extending 
over a century and a quarter, most interesting materials, both for the 
story of the industry itself and for that Economic History of the 18th 
Century of which we are all so much in need.” 








Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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Lenin’s clothes, although well cut, are often enough shabby.” 
But this is not true of all, especially of those engaged in trade 
operations. ‘‘ When a man obtains a high place in a spending 
or buying department, he soon has new clothes, his wife develops 
a taste in dress, and you see him in the big restaurants.” 
Communism has not changed human nature. But the revival 
of the drama and “the maintenance of the best traditions of 
the Russian stage ” testify to ideals, which even cold and hunger 
could not damp. Pavlova and Lopukhova are still honoured 
names in Soviet Russia. 

The description of the famine area and the sidelights thrown 
on the work of Nansen, the American Relief Administration and 
the Friends are of absorbing interest. The author explains 
without attempting to justify the treatment of the Social 
Revolutionaries, and throws a flood of light on the relations of 
the Soviet Government and the Orthodox Church, and especially 
on the aims of the Church Reformers. The Living Church 
Movement appears to have some affinity to the Life and Liberty 
Movement and the Church Socialist League in this country. 
Archbishop Vedensky, one of the leaders of the movement, gave 
an interview to the author in which he said: ‘‘ We aim to bring 
Christianity back to the life of the first three centuries. Jesus 
Christ Himself was a Socialist.” Mr. Mackenzie closes his long 
and admirable account of the new Russia with an apt quotation 
from Macaulay’s essay on Milton: ‘ There is only one cure for 
the evils which newly-acquired freedom produces, and that cure 
is freedom.” 

Mr. Williams’ Through the Russian Revolution is noteworthy 
for its interesting collection of posters, photographs and hand- 
bills of the revolutionary period. Its enthusiastic partisanship 
detracts somewhat from the dramatic interest of the story. It 
is a pean of revolutionary triumph rather than an historical 
record or a study of economic and social conditions. 

Mlle. Odette Keun’s account of her adventures makes painful 
reading. The British military police in Constantinople and the 
Russian Tcheka must share the responsibility for the infliction 
of sufferings which have left the author in a fury of indignation 
bordering upon hysteria. It is an honest outburst, but in- 
effective, we should say, as propaganda. E. M. H. L. 


A SERVANT OF INDIA 


Sir William Wedderburn: and The Indian Reform Movement. 
By S. K. Rarcuirre. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


This little book, as its author says, is mainly “‘ an account 
of the Indian Reform movement as initiated, encouraged and 
for many years guided by Sir William Wedderburn and his 
associates in the Indian National Conference. Such an account 
is manifestly a necessary chapter in the history of modern 
India during the first stage of its momentous transition.” To 
that we may add that no one better qualified could have been 
found to present it than Mr. Ratcliffe ; for he writes not only 
as one having authority, but as one having skill in the handling 
of his subject. 

In 1860, at the age of twenty-two, Wedderburn went, like 
his father before him, to Bombay as an Indian Civil Servant. 
When he retired twenty-seven years later, his name was a 
household word in India, and there was nothing exaggerated 
in the official resolution which declared that : 


His enthusiasm in the cause of education and his anxiety to 
promote all measures which would, in his opinion, conduce to 
the moral and material progress of the natives of this country, 
have, as his Excellency in Council believes, won for Sir William 
Wedderburn the confidence and gratitude of those in whose cause 
he has laboured.” 


Not the least important of the tasks he set before himself was, 
as Mr. Ratcliffe shows, the pushing of agrarian reform. He 
was thwarted then by the stupidity of Whitehall, but before 
many years had passed even the obtusest of his adversaries 
had to acknowledge that they were wrong and he was right. 
From 1893 to 1900 he sat in Parliament as Member for Banff- 
shire. Though he played his part in general politics as a sound 
Liberal, his heart was always in India, and it was as “ the 
Member for India ” that he was known to friends and opponents 
alike. During those years he was doing spade-work of pro- 
found importance both in the House of Commons and in the 
Indian National Congress, and when he retired from Parliament 
it was only in the hope of being able to do more. At that 
time the Indian Reform movement showed signs of flagging, 
but, fortunately or unfortunately, Lord Curzon, by his reactionary 
policy in general and in particular by his partition of Bengal, 
goaded it into life. The new life soon became rather too lively 





——, 














for Wedderburn; for he was a strict constitutionalist, and 
no sympathy either with left-wing violence or with the 
which was now beginning to animate the younger men, of se 
the tie that bound India to Britain. He continued to Rive hig 
best to the cause; he was active with advice and help g 
through the period of the Morley reforms, and he 
went out to Allahabad in 1910 at the age of seventy-three 
preside over the twenty-fifth Congress. But his mantle ha 
now fallen on other shoulders; and though the freedom 
India remained his passion and every Indian was his natunj 
friend, he was out of touch with the new forces. He live 
just long enough to see and to welcome enthusiastically thy 
Montagu scheme, and when he died in January, 1918, all Indig 
mourned. For all India knew that he was a man who, as if 
Ratcliffe says, “had no selfish ambition, no selfish ends ty 
serve ; his was the dedicated character, the dedicated life.” 






SHORTER NOTICES 


Old Morocco and the Forbidden Atlas. By C. E. Anprews, Hurst 
and Blackett. 15s. 


Mr. Andrews is an American professor who has written g very 
diverting book on his travels in Morocco. He succeeds in getti 
the atmosphere of the East, and his style has none of the heaviness 
that kills most books of travel. There are stories, poems and vivid 
descriptions of the manner of living of the Arabs; of the latter 
perhaps the description of the feast is the most interesting. It began 
with roast chickens, many times renewed. Then came a mutton 
stew, then Kouskous, then a great roast of mutton, and then a great 
platter of red grapes. There were no knives or forks, all the ban- 
queters ate with their fingers out of the same dish. And finally, 
we are told, “it is a mark of courtesy for friends to put choice morsels 
into one another’s mouths, and I as a stranger guest am continually 
crammed speechless.” 

Then there are the descriptions of the sorcerers, of the dancers, of 
the Berbers, of the French colonials, all strewn through a very inter. 
esting adventure over a pass in the Atlas mountains. Many a 
time it looks as if the American professor would never get back to 
New York. But he is a persevering man, and no doubt will deliver 
many a lecture on his journey yet. To use the words of the publisher; 
‘‘Many charming passages of Arabic poctry are included, though 
these seemed to be very poorly translated.” And finally, there ares 
number of good photographs. 


The Workers’ Register of Labour and Capital, 1923. Prepared by the 
Labour Research Department. Labour Publishing Co. Paper, 
8s. 6d.; Cloth, 5s. 

The purchaser of this volume will not find himself in possession ofs 
sort of “ workers’ Whitaker,” telling him all about everything in the 
Labour movement. What he will find is a survey of “ the forces at 
the disposal of the two parties to the industrial struggle . . . ands 
record of what they have done and experienced, of their fortunes and 
relations, during the period since the conclusion of the war.” Tk 
first part of the book deals briefly with the chief industrial disputes 
of the past four years, the progress of the slump and unemployment, 
the development of Trade Union organisation, the fluctuation of 
wages and prices, and other questions of particular concern to Labou. 
Most of this will be fairly familiar to Labour politicians and negotiaton. 
The second part, which deals with the doings of employers sa 
financiers, will be less familiar, and is worth the closest study. It 
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contains a great deal of interesting and important matter on th 
growing practice of restriction of output by capitalist rings am 
combines, the effects of over-capitalisation and watering of capital 
in depressing the workers’ standard of life, the overwhelming growth 
of solidarity and combination in the world of Big Business. Th 
facts, in the opinion of the editors (Mr. G. D. H. Cole and Mrs. Elinor 
Burns), point to the coming collapse of capitalism. Whether or mt 
that is a sound view, it is certain that the facts, as set out here—aal 
they are, we believe, set out accurately—make a very ugly cam 
against capitalism. We hope that the Labour Research Departmelt 
will be able to carry out the intention that it announces of supple 
menting this with a similar volume year by year. 


Towns and Town-Planning Ancient and Modern. By T. H. Huca 
and E. A. G. Lamporn. Oxford University Press. 15s. 
This book is admirably produced and well and abundantly illus 
trated. Its text gives a short account of town-planning from the 
beginnings of history to the growth of the modern Garden Cities 
movement. The planning of ancient towns, especially by the Greebs 
and Romans, is fully described. The influence of military encamP 
ments on town-planning in the case of Alexander the Great, i 
Romans in Gaul and Britain, and Edward I. in France and Grest 
Britain is clearly described. The idea that town-planning is 
a modern idea is amply disproved. Each point, each stage in 
process of development, is illustrated with well-chosen a 
photographs or plans. The book is not profound or difficult : 
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-ABSENT FRIENDS 


will appreciate your thoughtfulness if you regularly send them their favourite home newspaper, 
per through the W.H.S. Postal Department. The W. S. 







































eriodical, magazine or trade 
ostal Service is well-known for its reliability. It has special facilities for catching the 
earliest mails, whilst the automatic memory of the W.H.S. organisation saves disappointment. 
1,000 Send your order NOW, together with a small deposit and the address to which . 
ee etc., are to be despatched. If further particulars are required, write for a ies unr of the 
ENGLAND POSTAL PRESS GUIDE, which gives full information and subscription rates to over 1,000 
British and Foreign publications. 
PARIS 
™ WW. H. SMITH & 
- H. I SON 
Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE ADVENTURE INTO THE UNKNOWN 
And Other Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. 


A new volume of the “ Scholar and Preacher” Series. 7s. net. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon R. H. CHARLES, Litt.D., D.D. Though 
frequent reference is made to contemporary events in the social and 
political fife of the nation during recent years, the sermons were 
written to set forth the great truths of the Christian Faith in the 
bearing on the individual and corporate life. 


BYWAYS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE: 


Studies in the Uncanonical Gospels and Acts. 10s. net. 
By the Rev. ADAM FYFE FINDLAY, D.D. We can never know 
a country by keeping to the great centres and high roads. There is, 
therefore, need of an Engiish introduction to a body of Literature 
comparatively little known, 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM IN RELATION TO THE 
PENTATEUCH 5s. net. 


By Prof. EDOUARD NAVILLE, D.C.L., LL.D., Geneva. 
Authorised Translation, with an introduction by the Rev. Prof. 
Jouxn R. Mackay. Foreword by Sir Witttam M. Ramsay, D.C.L., 
who writes : — 

“Naville states the commonsense view of the possibilities of the 
case, in reply to the hostile argument, with his abundant learning, 
guided by experience of life and of Eastern character and work.” 


FERGUS FERGUSON, D.D.; 


His Theology and Heresy Trial. 

A Chapter in Scottish Church History. With Portrait. 8s. net. 

By the Rev. J. H. LECKIE, D.D., Author of “ Authority in 
Religion,” “The World to Come and Final Destiny.” Dr. 
Ferguson challenged the entire Calvinistic statement of Christian 
Doctrine, as it had never been publicly challenged before; con- 
fronted it with an opposing system of his own; and secured a 
greatly extended measure of religious toleration. 


THE SEMITIC RELIGIONS 


(The Croall Lectures, 1923). 7s. 6d. net. 

By the Rev. Prof. D. M. KAY, D.S.O., D.D., St. Andrews. 

Contents: —Hebrew Religion, Primitive and rophetic; Hebrew Re- 

Fees from Cyrus to Vespasian, 530 u.c.—a.p. 70; Judaism; 
foamy: Islam; The eritage and Obligations of Semitic 
ion, 
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A NEW LIFE OF CHRIST. 









A Big Demand is anticipated for 
THE 


LOVELIEST LIFE, 


The Story of Jesus of Nazareth 
Re-told for Young People 


By GRACE WINTER, 


with Foreword by Dr. JAMES HASTINGS. 















The Author has for many years been writing for young 

people, and this new work possesses a charm which will 

command for it a ready sale as a high-class Gift Book 
for Young People. 















With 8 Coloured Plates by Wm. Hole, R.S.A., and 
8 Sepia Plates from Notable Gallery Pictures. 


Royal 8vo. Three-colour jacket. 


10/6 net. 
READY SHORTLY. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 


16 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Cloth Boards. 
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clearly meant, not for the scholar but for the”general reader. Its 
weakness is a too cursory treatment of too many details, as well as 
the absence of further references. But it is worth its price for the 
illustrations alone. 


Public Opinion in War and Peace. By A. LawrENcE LoweLL, 
President of Harvard University. Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. 


President Lowell is a Conservative. His mind is essentially 
hostile to innovations, and distrustful of new categories and ways 
of thought. This comes out particularly in the later chapters of 
this book, in which he discusses the influence of the War on ideas 
and political parties in Europe and the United States. These 
chapters are unsatisfactory and often superficial, because President 
Lowell cannot think himself into the new conditions—because, as 
he himself might say, he attaches to the different facts a wrong 
pre-war “ weighting.” His earlier chapters are much better. In 
these he follows up his earlier works, in which he described the 
operation of party systems in various countries and analysed the 
working of public opinion as a political influence, by restating his 
theories on “opinion” in closer relation to recent psychological 
discussion. He is not very profound and he makes no play of eru- 
dition ; but he applies to his subject a useful gift of commonsense 
reasoning, which again and again serves him well. He dwells on the 
importance of emotion as a factor in the making of conduct, but 
holds that modern psychological tendencies have gone too far in 
dethroning reason as an active influence. Emotion, he holds, works 
mainly, with the possible exception of pure crowd action, by 
influencing the weight assigned to different items of evidence, to the 
credibility of particular persons or newspapers, and by guiding 
attention to one or another factor in a complex situation. He 
adopts Mr. Lippmann’s theory of “stereotypes,” generalisations 
assumed by whole groups as unquestionable bases of conduct and 
opinion, and points out their tendency to survive the occasions which 
justified them. Society, he urges, tends to proceed by substituting 
one “ stereot ” for another; but if this is one | of progress, 
so is the rational discovery of the inadequacies and limitations of 
the ruling “‘stereotype”’ another. President Lowell does not say 
much that is new or arresting; but he puts together in admirably 
non-technical language a number of sensible observations which 
form a valuable corrective of certain popular psychological views 
of to-day. 


THE CITY 


HE following table, which is taken from a publication of 

T the Guaranty Trust of New York, is interesting, as it 

shows the changes by Continents in the proportions 

of American trade with the rest of the world in each of the last 
two calendar years, and in the fiscal year 1913-14: 


1913-14. 1921. 1922. 
Exports to Per cent. of Total. 
North America ee oe 22.4 .- 25.2 23.9 
Europe .. oe ee oo 62.8 52.7 54.4 
South America oe os 5.3 6.1 5.8 
Asia and Oceania 83 . 14.4 14.4 
Africa .. him we 1.2 Be fc 1.5 
Imports from 
North America od eo 836 2.2 Ml 26.4 
Europe .. oe ee -- 47.3 30.4 31.8 
South America ° cc Bee «« Be «o BS 
Asia and Oceania oo oo Tee op BS «« BS 
Africa 1.0 1.6 2.1 


Great Britain still provides the largest market for American 
exports, Canada ranking second, and—it may surprise some 
readers to hear—Germany third ; but a considerable proportion 
of the trade with Canada, particularly in grains, represents goods 
in transit to other foreign markets. The circular referred to 
contains the following interesting comment: ‘ The improve- 
ment of the trade with Germany emphasises the interest which 
Americans have in the solution of the Reparations problem, and 
the industrial recovery which should follow.” It might be 
added that, according to the cabled figures, United States 
imports and exports for the first five months of the present 
year show a balance against the United States of $137,582,109, 
or, including gold and silver, $228,823,744. March last was the 
first month since August, 1914, in which there was an excess 
of imports over exports, but with the rest of the world indebted 
to the United States, it is inevitable that sooner or later this 
should occur. There is gold enough in America, and to spare, 
for export when the state of its trade renders it necessary. 
Opinion in America, however, does not incline to the view that 
the increase in imports represents revived competition of foreign 
manufactures, but rather an increased demand for raw materials 
from abroad. What is perturbing American business men is 
the increases in wages which they are having to give, as a result 
of the working of the immigration laws, and it is stated that an 


a 


enormous amount of building construction is being gs 
awaiting some fall in costs. a 
* * * 

That some coal companies are doing remarkably well_ 
although there are many exceptions—is shown by the re 
of the Tredegar Iron and Coal Company, the big Monmouthshir 
undertaking. The coal output for the year ended 31st March 
last was 2,917,328 tons, as compared with 1,834,923 tons for 
the previous year, and is the record output thus far in the history 
of the company. The net profit is stated as £234,022, as against 
£153,506 for the previous year. After paying a dividend of 
12} per cent., free of income tax, and placing £72,880 to Teserye 
the company proposes to give a bonus to its shareholders in the 
shape of two fully-paid £1 shares for every £5 of paid-up capital 
now held. 

* * x 

The tea-planting industry is having the time of its life, and | 
believe some boards of directors are almost embarrassed by the 
extent of the profits. I know of cases in which companies ar 
this year making a net profit in excess of their entire capital, 
It is only fair to bear in mind, however, that two or three years 
ago they were making heavy losses. The shrewd men who mm 
these companies do not act upon the advice given to the working- 
classes, and do not believe that the way to get more is to increase 
production ; on the contrary, they have reduced it, at the same 
time improving the quality of the tea by finer plucking ; ic. not 
taking the coarser leaves, with the result reported above. Ty 
take a moderate case, the Nedeem Tea Company, an Indian 
undertaking, whose report appeared a few days ago, estimated 
for a crop of 6,000,000 lbs. Misfortune dogged its footsteps! 
There was a severe drought, and then mosquito blight, so that 
instead of a crop of 6,000,000 lbs. the company produced only 
4,423,150 lbs. Result: A dividend for the year of 224 per cent., 
as compared with 10 per cent. the year before, and nil the year 
before that. In other words, decreased production means 
increased dividends ; but what is sauce for the shareholder is 
not sauce for the worker. 

K * * 

The difference between rates of interest earned by money 
on short loans in New York and London, respectively, would 
appear to be very considerable, for in the circular of one of the 
leading American banks is the following paragraph : 

MAKING IDLE “CASH ON HAND” EARN OVER 
4 PER CENT. 

Acceptances, as instruments of intensive investment of current 
funds, have no equal. No other forms of short term securities 
combine safety and ready convertibility into cash to the same 
degree. They may be obtained in almost any desired amount, 
with maturities ranging from a few days to six months, to yield 
44 per cent. to 4} per cent. per annum. Acceptances make it 
possible for business organisations and individuals to invest the 
funds they are holding for current disbursement at a real invest- 
ment rate of interest. You will not defeat your provisions to 
meet any unexpected demand for capital by buying Acceptanets 
as the money so invested—if required before maturity date— 














may be converted into cash immediately by sale through us— 
in the broad, open market that has been developed for them— 
at prevailing quotations. 
In London the same class of security produces from only one 
half to 2 per cent.—for instance, three months bankers “ fine 
bills” are being discounted to yield 2 per cent. per annum. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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I ‘HE ADELPHI by FRANCIS 

C. PREVOT, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, with a plan of the Adelphi 
by the Author. Illustrations by WILLIAM 
FARROW. Paper Boards, 38. 6d. 


“The author describes the Adelphi, its history = literary 
associations, and its connections with the brothers é gy Ae 
in a deeply interesting little book which all lovers 0 

will welcome.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


CHELSEA PUBLISHING CO 


: Miss Epitu Pract 


Director 


16 Royvat Hosrrrat Roap Cuetsza Lowpon S.W. 3 


Telephone - - Kensington 6650 
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when You are 55 
_what then ? 


fim NOW for a comfortable, independent income 
which will free you from care. By this Plan you 
can make sure of a cheque for about £2,740 at 
age 55, or Life Income of about £242 per annum. 


Don't let 55 find you no better able to retire from business 
than you are now. _Make arrangements at once that will 
ensure 3 comfortable, independent income for your later years. 
It’s not nearly so hard as you think. It is, in fact, made easy for 
you by a great plan of Investment by Instalments. 

Briefly this plan provides :— 

(1) A certain fixed sum at age 55 (or any other age selected). 

(2) A considerable saving of Income Tax each year. 

(3) Immediate Financial Protection for one’s Family. 

Think how fine it would be to know, for an absolute certainty, 
that at 55 years of age you will receive a cheque for £2,740 to add 
to whatever you have managed to save in other directions. 

And how gratifying, whenever you make up your Income Tax 
Form, to be able to knock off a substantial amount because you have 
taken up this particular and most profitable investment. 

Then, too, the relief of knowing, after you have made your first 
easily-spared-out-of-income deposit, that your dependents are 
entitled to £2,000, plus half of every deposit you make, should you, 
the bread winner, be taken from them. 

These figures are based on an age of 35, with annual, semi- 
annual, or quarterly deposits. Whether you are younger or older, 
you can adopt the same plan, with variations to suit your individual 
circumstances. Amount of deposit depends upon sum to be 
secured, present age, and age at which payment is to be made to 


"The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over £35,000,000, under 
Government Audit and Inspection. 

let us know your name, address and exact age, and the 
approximate amount you can deposit quarterly, and, without any 
obligation on your part, we will tell you exactly how you can apply 
this Ideal Plan of Investment by Instalments to your own 
circumstances. 

Address inquiry to J. F Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
% Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2._ - 











SHELL 


distributes more petrol 
refined from crude oils | 
PRODUCED WITH- | 
IN THE BRITISH | 
EMPIRE than all the | 
other petrol-distributing 

Companies in Great : 
Britain combined. 


SHELL-MEX LTD., 
SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.C. 
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DON’T BUY A TELESCOPE 


before seeing or getting particulars of 
“ ” 
The “ Davon ” (Patent) 


MICRO-TELESCOPE 


In monocular or binocular form. 


F. DAVIDSON & CO., 29, Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 


















| VIS UNITA FORTIOR. | 
a By means of 's policy of insurance the otherwise irretriev- 








is spread over a large 
section of the and no one suffers severely. 


x community 
3 The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 





GERMANY MAY BE VISITED 
in connection with the Holiday Fellowship. 
The BLACK FOREST, fourteen days, £11. Extensions to FREIBURG || 
and Lake Constance. | 
vy — Ae Elbe, fourteen days, £11 5s. 


Extension to 

\ , To popenate catesnationel Goodwill. 
or particulars send stamped envelope to 

| HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP (Room 5), 10-11 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. | 








THE HUMAN HAIR | 

Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “ Scalp M ,’ “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
Alopecia Areata” as The Hair and the Siesens System,” etc. 
= Rrerybody yathould read this book.” —Scotsman. ( 

tf y— Abe Professor have come upon us as & 


. 
its he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair ao caetn lucid and convincing." Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1 
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United Kingdom 
Provident Institution 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. 
FUNDS EXCEED - «~ _ TEN MILLIONS. 

At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 31st December, 1920, all 
securities were written down to the very low prices prevailing 
at that date. 

Unimpeachable Security. Favourable Mortality. 
High Interest Yield. Low Working Expenses. 


The combined operation of these factors maintains intact the sources of 
future profit and renders the Institution's Policies as attractive to present 

ctive Members of this great Mutual Office as they were in pre- 
by British 





Write for New the Secretary. 
Head Office - 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


War days, when its Bonuses were among the highest 
Offices. Prospectus to 





























CLAIMS PAID - - a - - -  £18,000,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - ~ - - - #£11,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3 ,900 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. Wm. E. PETERS, Secretary. 
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z ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed UR 
ONDON SCHOOL OF __RCOMOMICS AND POLITICAL Cotewold ils for Doys trom every case of home. "V School in te § S , 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). qfuastion tn an apcteament ait Ot eacenes tau Enea secondes as 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS (TRANSPORT). through an enlarged freedom. Recognised by the Board of Education.—Apsi aad Re 
Aggttections are invited for the post of Lecturer in ECONOMICS Headmaster, J. H. Stimpson, M.A., Rendeomb College, Cirencester. Croydo 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TRANSPORT. Salary {£400 —<—<—<—. | 
to £500, according to qualifications, to date from 1st October, 1923. SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. ( 
Full particulars may be obtained from, and applications and UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. Weastm B 
testimonials must be received not later than Wednesday, 11th July, a ep eae Ray my of Uplands School, §. : 
by, THE SECRETARY, London School of Economics and Political the parents arc abrond,Shuple matusal, happy? hone! ite h- yX Gharge i B grarts 
Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from Gem <a 
Trained lady nurse from the Hamps Nursery Training School. ™. y' 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN x 
(University of London.) AVERTREE, HORLEY, SURREY.—Boys 6-14. Immediah | —— 
The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post ~My F- .-t I for Public Schock 
of Junior Lecturer in the Department of Geography. Initial salary, : : 
£325. Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its LETUS SORTE MEA ——. oa 
equivalent. Applications not later than June 30th. For further ° : 
- HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD H ; 
ormation apply SECRETARY, Bedford College, N.W. t. ei WOOD, MIDDLESRE.—A Co-cfues — Pcreonen NORTE. 
young children. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to 
WANTED, by Principal of Girls’ School, near London, a Partner, » @ spirit of service and natural individual dev t.—References og 
energetic and with some capital. A specialist in music, art or languages Ne tion to Mrs. GzrtrupEs Binp. Camb. Teachers te. Telephone No, — Nov. | 
would have good opportunity in amalgamated school abroad.—Apply orthwood 311. 
Box 99, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. -_ 
(CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy ai | T? 
bea tua Aim of develop: 
LECTURES. eh a a 
an ° Uni 
quiled staf. Fiadpal: Taxooomk ase —- o ao 





‘HE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF HEALTH. 


THE ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING OF THE GUILD OF 
HEALTH will be held in the Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
(near Holborn Tube Station), Tuesday, June 26th, at 5.30 p.m. 
Speakers: The Bishop of St. Albans, the Rev. W. B. Selbie, D.D., 
the Rev. Harold Anson. The Bishop of S. Edmundsbury and Ipswich 
(the Rt. Rev. A. A. David, D.D.) will preside. ADMISSION FREE. 
COLLECTION. Some Reserved Seats 2s. 6d. Tickets to be 
ebtained from the Guild of Health Office, 3 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 





HOWARD LEAGUE FOR PENAL REFORM. 

S he Second Annual Meeting will be held at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, on Monday, June 25th next. Business Meeting 
(members only), 7.30 p.m. Public Meeting at 8 p.m. 

Chairman : Lt.-Col. LORD HENRY CAVENDISH-BENTINCK, M.P. 
Speakers: Mrs. WINTRINGHAM, M.P. 
Mrs. CARY. 
Dr. HAMBLIN SMITH (Medical Officer H.M. Prison, 
Birmingham). 
Miss S. MARGERY Fry, J.P. 





HE THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 








EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from 
the SEcRETARY, Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 
THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “‘ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW (Recognised by the 
Board of Education).—Day and Boarding School for Girls. Wide traig 
service for Day Boarders.—Principal, Miss RoSABEL E. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 





Pp AsmnovEs SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, s 
WENDOVER. A 
Principals: ISABEL FRY and AVICE TRENCH. 
Thorough intellectual education on modern lines; Matriculation as desirable; 
all usual subjects; also Economics, cost accounts, dairying, driving, etc. > 
Training in ——, and individual responsibility. B 
Girls 8 to 18; Boys 8 to 13. 


A Bursary of {£80 p.a. is offered to a girl of 14 to 16 years for 2 or 3 years, beginning 
September, 1923. 

An examination for this, in the usual subjects, will be held at the School on July 28th. 

Applications should be made before July 16th. 


OLIHULL SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRE. 


An Endowed School, founded 1381. Finely situated on the edge of the old Forest 
of Arden. Surrounded by large playing-fields. Engineering workshop, laboratories, 
O.T.C., etc. Preparation for University Scholarships, Certificate Examinations, etc. 

Scholarship Examination, June 28th-29th. For successful candidates fees ca 
be reduced to {15 per term. Particulars from HEADMASTER 
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TREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines.) 
Mrs. HODGKINSON, Aldridge, Staffs. 
The school is particularly suitable for children whose parents are abroad and who 
need individual care and home comforts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
moderate terms. 





T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a t-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shows, 

Montessori Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses 





EXHIBITION. 


XHIBITION OF FINE 
decorative and useful, during June and July 
at the MANSARD GALLERY. All Exhibits 

will be FOR SALE. Admission Free. 
HEAL & SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 


LITERARY. 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 





GLASS, 











A Cems MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 
Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. pE Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 
M SS fiction, travel, memoirs, essays for British and 


American serial or book publication, promptly considered ; 
ex editorial services available.—INTERNATIONAL 


pert Lit. 
AGENCY, 16 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 





TYPEWRITING. 


i house in connection.—Principals : 
MANVILLE. 


> PA SeAE EL HOME SCHOOL. 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Ed 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. Massage 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 to 
11 years and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted, Vacancies now. — 
Illustrated Prospectus sent on —— to Mrs. K. Harvey, Hospital 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. 
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BBOTSHOLME.— A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Boys 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movemest 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. é 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, 3 
to Colonel B. R. WarD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. S y, A 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educations 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 tee og the 
house is delightfully situa in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply 
PRINCIPAL. 
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T YEEWRITING, Pt, Laven ned ps G and REPORTING of 
telligently and tl ted. Expert 
sepertens veiiebie for every Sose of mecling. , Sengueeny shorthand. 
—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 

75 cery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6183. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxsr, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANSLATIONS.— 
Temporary shorthand-typists by the hour. Best work. Lowest charges, 
we. a on appiication.—K. & A. Cox, Fulwood House, High Holborn, 











UTHORS’, Dramatists’, 
typed. 


Lecturers’ MSS. accurately and promp 
Duplicating cheap.—Darpy, 53 Highoury Qeairent, 5. uy 
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M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, a .. 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the a 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the og > 

community; to ge self-expression by means of Literature, Ant ee 

Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and Aaeil be 

practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The gi . ese 

prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced ro oe 

or Art. Fees, —— of po — —_ my Ny —s 

subjects as sho’ part of every *s educa . 

ee we Bi ikececk od end oan gaed oa. The house is delightfully si 

in its own grounds of 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
WW EDDIKER HOUSE, CurnsRooK Roap, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTEMICS TAUGET. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED PROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS 
PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 
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LET AND WANTED. 
TO BE SUMMER SCHOOL AT OXFORD. 























































































































a . . a 
| S.—Beautiful views of fine open country adjoining 
chool in ¢ § CURREY HILLS an Wal bell Al ER SCHOO 
d Walton Heath Golf Links. Well-built Freehold Residence for 
S in Septembe comes bedrooms, dressing room, bath, 3 good reception rooms. Old A SPECI SUMM H L, 
ite Secondary world garden of 2} acres, cottage, stabling and garage. Easy distance Kingswood 7 at which questions of 
cae ality Jad Reigate Stations.—Write F. M., 4178 Brighton Road, South Croydon, or ’Phone GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION ” 
‘ADply Croydon 1354- = . Saaidered, arranged rgd by The Co-operative Party and the 
ee ee entra’ ucati Cc tt the Co- t U , will be hel 
ane GUEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. “ORIEL. COLLEGE. OXFORD. a 
, RACING situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 35 minutes by kind h ae h ’ 
WEBstq from Oxford Street; gas fires; constant hot water; partial board from y kind permission of the College Authorities, 
I School, g¢. ; guineas; strong personal recommendations.—Write Box 881, NEW FROM JULY 7th TO JULY 21st. 
fable A graresuaX, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. Lectures by well-known authorities on the subjects treated. 
; —_——— : This School should appeal to all who are interested the study of 
from theme, Fg = small este for a. gm he ge mene or in Political Organisation, and all are invited to 
rooms; gas fires; partial board.—Miss ToTTENHAM, ouse, - make early application for a copy of the School Programme, which 
; leigh Street, war & , be obtained free of charge from Mr. C. E. Woop, Scocetars. Education 
Sey re, ———— pepestenent, on gaia Union, Limited, Holyoake House, Hanover 
Street, Manchester. 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
ae 
—euaYGYGYeY 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. TRAINING CENTRES. 
NORTE 1900 First Class Only 
’ . b e ry . 
; eae te Mhiy 3%) THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES, by Auto, 28 days. iggy Ra any yg yy OR Rw 
a TT _ vT , ” 
References at INDIA, BURMA & CEYLON. Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
‘elephone No, Nov. 2. Four Months. With N. 6. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 
London, S.E. 19. 
— LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
LL : 
lealthy and qTmcay HOTEL, opposite the Fee Museum, Great HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
dividuals and Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
cial Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night ters in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The C f Training 
saitien. "ea Bedroom, Beushfast and oo from - = per F at a oo F ull tari extends over 3 by includes Educational on Medical Quamsdinen the Swedish 
oa application. Telegrams: eray, Londoa. je: Museum 1230. System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
YDE, LW.—F a Tian (2 Sitting 3 Bedrooms) To £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
ed by the Let, with services of excellent cook-housekeeper. ” From 3 gus. Near golf COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
a course.—Miss A. BRACKENBURY, Coombe Hay, Pellhurst Road. FF ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
, R ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 
MAN _ REFORMED INNS. W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
OR, A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
by the ’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {: Shares information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants the Board of 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. Edueation. apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 
ns desirable: P.RH.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. te) INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for ladies ; 
eed ARM Pes : : : 43 branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, turkeys, 
OUTH.—Most Caseig _Seasiie Resort in the British geese. Two vacancies.—Principats, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 
beginning Illustrated Book (post 3d.), N. S. Council Office. — - - 
™ oneal an OOKS.—Mrs. Eddy, Science and Health, 12s. 6d.; Life of Mrs. 
mm July 28th. onli ; Eddy and the History of Christian Science, 1909, 128. 6d. ; Middleton's Illu- 
| py ang WEST oham Hurst Boarding House, minated Manuscripts in Classical and Mediaeval Times, 1892, {2 28.; Sanford 
ow a. oe aS = a ee ee ee. Gas fire in and Townsend, The Great Governing Families of England, 2 vols., 1865, 258.; Max 
H IRE . pply Bo . | anny Rosetti om Circle, signed copy. £3 38.; Tpeuten’s a American 
- P lossary, 2 vols., 7s. + pub. 308.; Donelly’s Atlantis; The Antediluvian World, 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 11s. 6d. : Besant’s tendon. coanphcke set, ro large handsome vols., {12 128. as 
n¢ old Forest the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. £20; Building of Britain and the Empire (last edit. of Trail’s Social England), 6 vois., 
a hand ly bound, £6 6s. ; New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 
js tea as | POURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff)— Who! vosa, ais. post trees, Westminster Cathedral, with 160 ius’ wols., new, 
EADMASTER Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins.sea; 635 for 228.; Burton's I] Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 10s. ; 
lovely ; . From 3 guns. Tel. 3130. on o- : . md } ae 
garden; garage Syses Astarte, wee. de Lom only one Gent, 3 108.5 1T Everest, the Recon- 
: - ce, 1921, by Howar ury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Bernard Shaw's 
TOOL, ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 258.; Quintessence of Ibsenism, 1891, rst Edit., 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.— Mrs. Roczns 308.; Three Plays for Puritans, 1st Edit., 1901, 258 ; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, 
diploma). £2 28.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odile, 12s. 6d.; Freemasonry Ars 
ad and bh = - ppuatnse penne 14 vols., {12 “ey ; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
aching j i * i . us. by nese artists, rst Edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, 
W bam. ee en Cae, Ee Se... aay | 30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, £21; Illustrated London News, 46 at a, 
‘ . 4 12; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. ouly 250 done, £6 6s. ; 
n, Bucks SLE OF WIGHT Vegetarian Guest House: large roomy house Rawlinson's a ~~~ = 5 is £7 78.; Wilde's Sclome, Hine. by Beardsley, 
er , 1912, 158.; sen so for catalogue. If you want a book an ve failed to find it 
» Natural ont ots ; ber 4 Wenmn onus 3 7 : b wient by bus; centre elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER'S GREAT 
yy thmics, expeditions. —. 5 Godshill e - BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
ime-tabies, 
cham, R ERALTHY HOLIDAYS in Darwin's charming country OOKS.—Defoe’s Works, including Moll Flanders and Roxana, 
Misses come . Weston, Homestead, Downe, Kent. September to June, 16 vols., illus., £6; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., £14; Leon Bakst Theatrical 
2 gms.; June to September, 3 gns. ‘ Costumes, 54 coloured plates, £6 6s. ; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 
£7 10s.; Wild Birds and Their Haunts, illus., 8s. 6d. (price 15s.) ; Burton's Arabian 
»OL. UNNY SHANKLIN, I.o. W. Belmont Guest House, for comfort. Nights, unexpurgated, 17 vols., £17; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, col. plates, 6 vols., 
Ed Central, facing sea, special “off season” terms. Mas. WILKINSON, Tel. 102. £6; Stopes’ Married Love, 6s. 6d.; Wise Parentage, 3s. 9d.; Wheatley’s Pepys 
assage “ Diary, 10 vols, £7; Macquoid's Furniture, Age of Oak, Mahogany, etc., 4 vols., 
$ from 2 to , < > {10 10s.; Symond’s Old English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture, 25s.; Arthur 
WITZ 
ITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely Machen’s Works, limited to 500 sets, signed, 9 vols., £9 98. ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols., 
ital Home views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms. from 6s.aday 358. (price £3 3s.). Send for catalogue. Out of print books supplied. Please state 


wants. Books and Libraries purchased in Town and Country. 3,000 Books wanted. 
List Free.—HoLitanp Bros., Expert Book Finders, 21, John Bright Street, Birming- 
































ham. 
Boys MISCELLANEOUS. 
fovemeat. s OOK PLATES. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
wn Ossornnes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, Londen, W. t. 

map ATERNITY. 43 BRIXTON HILL S.W.2. 

LLL. Tel. Brixton 617. Two resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, 
see by cutee —y~- antenatae advice and medical attendance, seven to fifteen guineas | 
soca 43 Briztos — Fully certificated sister, and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired. SUBSCRIPTION RATES. | 
| 
HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading The yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN, | 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing ; appointments made.— including all Supplements and postage, to any | 

ie ee Satiaghen Cale, GW. 2. address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 





months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


£10 % a sonnet and other verse premiums. See Poetry Rev. 
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- ae. =. free 18. 4d., from MaNacen, 16 Featherstone ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
80 G 1 Trade Adverti ts are inserted at 
be RM C : . yenera rade vertisements a : ‘ 
ool is t FOR SONGENTA ~ Oe En i Pee wale Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
a }isremanpeney roc Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
ail be FROG NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN ” SUITS, OVER- EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
ee ee f earments for tree estimate. Lowpow Toumie Co. (Dept “ey VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
atuatel anes Se eeeeee of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 

A CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and publicity inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
—— ° x can earn atx as See 

— Bt lesson to Dept. T. 9, ee Tens hee eee ee Small Advertisements only. 
; : ee . ‘tae All ications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
— ° COCKROACHES eradicated OF ee sclentific semmediy = NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
) TAKES. 38. 8d., 58. post free from makers, H ay BY, London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 

or through your chemists, includin so ye  Conshemeese Road, Sheffield, 
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The Choéphoroe of A‘schylus 


(Libation-Bearers ) . 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH RHYMING VERSE. 


By PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY. 
Uniform with his other translations of Aschylus, Aristophanes, Euripides, and Sophocles. 


Cloth, 3s.; paper, 2s, 





Primitive Mentality , 
By Professor L. LEVY-BRUHL. 16s. 
To those who are interested in tracing the earliest 
developments of mental processes, Professor Lévy-Bruhl’s 
work on Primitive Mentality will present an absorbing 
study. The author has collected an immense number of 
instances from the reports of missionaries and travellers, 
illustrative of the mental functioning of the primitive, and 
showing how the primitive mind, though orientated quite 
differently from our own, is yet consistent with itself in 
the way it arrives at its conclusions. 


Coué for Children 
By GERTRUDE MAYO. 3s. 6d. 


With a Preface by EmILe Cove. 

“This wholesome gospel of cheerfulness and faith finds 
a ready soil in the receptive minds of children, and the 
teachers who read this volume, and those which have pre- 
ceded it in the series, will find much to help them in 
working upon the sensitive material of the child mind.”— 
Teachers’ World. 





A Psychological Retrospect of the Great War 
By W. N. MAXWELL. 6s, 


The book is written from the point of view of a moderate 


behaviourist, and offers 


an explanation of various 


psychological elements which are operative in warfare. It 
shows the psychical factors at work in promoting the war 


spirit. 


It traces various active service experiences back to 


dispositions of an instinctive character, and shows their 
operation both on the conscious and the unconscious level 


of mind. 


To the man who has gone through the war it 


offers an answer to the question, Why and how did I do 


such and such a thing? 


The Power Within Us 


3y CHARLES BAUDOUIN. 


3s. 6d. 


“This really helpful little book can be recommended to 


everybody. 


It deals with the problem of making the best 


of one’s life; unlike most books of its kind, it is neither 
superficial nor a confusion of meaningless jargon.”—Daily 


Herald. 





Sir William Wedderburn and the 


Indian Reform Movement 
By S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


“This is a book which should be read, whatever be the reader’s political bias, for its inspiring example of public 


service.”—7 imes. 


6s. 





The Saar Question: 
A Disease Spot in Europe 
By SIDNEY OSBORNE. 12s. 6d. 


Author of “The Upper Silesian Question,” etc. 

This is a discussion of the Saar Settlement under the 
Treaty of Versailles and an examination of the results 
obtained thereby down to the present. The important 
bearing of the problem upon future world peace in view 
of the misuse of the powers granted by the League of 
Nations, as Trustee, to its agents, the Governing Com- 
mission of the Saar Basin is minutely dealt with. 


Non-Violent Coercion 
By CLARENCE MARCH CASE. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Case traces non-violent resistance from the day of 
Confucius down to Quakers and other religious sects, to 
Tolstoi and the war-time conscientious objectors; to 
Ghandi in India and the Korean boycott of the Japanese. 





Irish History from Contemporary Sources 


(1509-1610) 
By CONSTANTIA 


MAXWELL. Just out. 


15s. 


This book is a collection of extracts, in modernised 
spelling, from the chief sources of Irish History during 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, preceded by 


an historical introduction. 


The statesmanship of Henry 


VIIL., the Reformation, the wars of Elizabeth, the colonisa- 
tion of Ulster, and the social and economic conditions of 
the period are all fully illustrated. The work is intended 
primarily as a handbook for students and teachers, but 
should be of interest to the general reader, dealing as it 
does with the historical basis of modern conditions in 


Ireland. 


The Irish Revolution and How It 


Came About 
By W. O'BRIEN. 


l6s. 


“Mr. O’Brien’s book, written throughout with unrivalled 
inside knowledge, is one of considerable historical value. 
It is a work which future historians of Ireland will be 


bound to consult.”—Truth. 





The Ductless and Other Glands 


By F. E. WYNNE, M.B. 


The study of the “endocrines,” or secretions of these glands, represen D I 
branches of recent research and has aroused the interest of the public as well as of the medical profession. 
is written in simple language so as to correct some of the misapprehensions on the subject that 


4s. 6d 


ts one of the most important and_ fruitful 


This book 
have unfortunately become 


current and to give the general reader and the busy practitioner an easily intelligible introduction to the subject. 





The Dominant Sex (A Study in the 
Sociology of Sex Differentiation.) 10s. 6d. 
By MATHILDE and MATHIAS VAERTING. 

Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 

“There can be no doubt of the volume’s interest, and it 
is both clearly and delicately written and apparently 
admirably translated. It is eminently readable and pro- 
vocative.”—Saturday Review. 





The Ethics of Feminism 


By Professor A. R. WADIA. 


10s. 6d. 


This book contains a vigorous criticism of the theories 


of some of the leading “ Feminist” 


writers. Its main 


interest lies in the fact that it is written from the point 


of view of the Indian conception of 


the family by a Pro- 


fessor of Philosophy in one of the Native States who is 
in thorough sympathy with that conception. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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